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PREFACE, 


® 





From the date of my appointment to the 
Political charge’ of the Nepal Mission, I 
deemed it my duty to ‘seize every’ opportu- 
nity of acquiring, in the course of my daily- 
conversations with the Ambassador and. his 
Sirdars, knowledge on every subject-of in. 
terest connected with a country which has 
hitherto proved to Europeans almost a terra 
incognita, and regarding the Government and. 
resources of which our information is still 
apparently so partial. I was subsequently 
fortunate enough to enjoy the advantage of 
being able to test by personal observation | 
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the value of the communications thus re- 
ceived, and I am bound in justice to acknow- 
ledge that, making due allowance for national 
vanity which naturally prompted a slight 
exaggeration, the statements put forth have 
proved extremely accurate. As asoldier my 
enquiries were principally directed towards 
the organization and discipline of the Ne- 
pal Army, a Force with which we may at 
any time be brought into collision, owing 
to, either the actual hostility of the Members 
of the Durbar, or their desire to rescue 
themselves from the thraldom of an insolent 
soldicry, even at the hazard of sacrificing 
the independence of their country. During 
the administration of the present Prime 
Minister, Iam firmly convinced neither of 
these contingencies are likely to occur, for 
he is fully sensible of the great importance 
of our alliance and at the same time pos- 
sesses far too much political sagacity and 
determination of character, ever to allow 
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himself to become the puppet, even although 
he may strive to remain the favorite of the 
Army; but at a court where it may be said 
that for years past conspiracies have been 
of almost hourly, and assassinations of daily 
occurrence, it were vain to frame calcula- 
tions based on the life of a single individual, 
and in the event of the death of General 
Jung Bahadur, not only is it reasonable to 
suppose that the bonds of discipline, as at 
present imposed upon the Gorkha troops, 
would become materially relaxed, and con- 
sequently the soldiery, like our late formi- 
dable opponents the Seikhs, degenerate into 
Preetorian bands, dictators alike dangerous 
to the stability of the Government they 
serve and to the repose of neighbouring 
States, but it is also not improbable that some 
of the Chiefs of the Pandee faction might 
succeed to power, and as the Members of 
this party have, I believe, invariably been 
opposed to the introduction of liberal mea- 
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sures and the spread of enlightened ideas, 
it may be inferred that they are bnbued 
with all the prejudices of bigoted Hindus 
and doubtless inimical to the British power 
in India, 
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CHAPTER I, 





Military Force of Nepal—Numerical  strength—Nominal 
roll of Regiments —Commissioned and Non- Commissioned 
Officers—Commander-in-Chief and Staff—Rates of pay 
of different ranks—Jagirs—Commissions—Punjunnie, o7 
annual re-enrolment—Leave—Description of Gorkha 
Soldiers—Discipline—Drill—Artillery— Ammunition, Arms 
and Accoutrements— Uniform— Want of Commissariat and 
Camp Equipuge—General observations regarding the pro- 
bable result of a war with the British, including an account 
of the different passes leading from the Plains to the Valley 
of Kathmandhoo, ge. &e. 


In accordance with data which I have 
been enabled to collect from various sources, 
I am induced to estimate the strength of 
the Gorkha Army as at the utmost 25, 
or 26,000 men, of which nearly two-thirds 
are attached to the Regular Battalions and 
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the remainder composed of Local or Irre- 
gular Corps. It is extremely difficult to as- 
certain with any degree of certainty the 
exact number of Regiments, as, unlike those 
attached to the Armies of Huropean States, 
they bear no numbers, but are designated 
either by the names of Uindoo Divinities, 
or according to some peculiar quality with 
which the Soldiers of any particular Batta- 
lion have the reputation of being endowed; 
and perhaps, occasionally, as is the case 
with several of the corps of the Bengal 
Army, after some distinguished Officer by 
whom they may have been cither raised or 
commanded. The following is a list of 
those Regiments with whose names I have 
become acquainted either from having per- 
sonally witnessed them on Parade or heard 
them alluded to by members of the Mis- 


sion. 
Ram Dul, Artillery. 
Gunnés Dul, ditto. 


Rifle Regiment, Infantry. 
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Latter, 

Sri Nath, 

Raj Dul, 

Mor Indra Dul, 
Sher Dul, 


Infantry. 


Kali Prasad (formerly 


Hanuman) Dul, 


Ram Prithi Dul, 
Debi Dul, 

Jagat Dul, 
Gorakh Nath, 
Kali Baksh, 

Sir ba doz, 
Ba’zabani, 

Ram Prya Dul, 
Singhi Nath, 
Naya Gorakh Nath, 
Subz Dul, 
Bhairav Nath, 
Shumsher Dul, 
Sri Mer, 

Ran Sen, 

Shah Baz, 
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Ballam Jung, Tnfantry. 
Suldar Jung, » 
Tara Nath, ” 
Baithak Dul, ” 
Chandi Baksh, - 
Sri Dut, ” 
Gaur Baksh, 5 
Channund Nath, * 
Sri Daman, ” 
Samna Jung, ” 


A large force, consisting of 16 Regular 
and 1 Irregular Regiment, is stationed at 
the capital, Kathmandhoo, and in its immedi- 
ate vicinity, and, as far as I can judge, the 
remaining corps are distributed amongst the 
different posts and fortresses on the British 
and Thibet frontiers, as detailed below : 


Palpa, - - ~- - 2 Regular, 2 Irregular. 
Peutana,- - - .1 a mi 
Saliana,- ~- - -1 ‘3 5 
Sil Gurhee,- - - 2 ‘i ‘ 
Jamba (Thibet), -2 ,, 5 


Opudheea Gurhee,,, 4 |, 
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Seesa Gurhee, - ,, Regular, 1 Irregular. 
Mukwanpore, - - 1 ‘i 2. 
HIurripore, - - - ,, ” : ae 
Sinda Gurhee, - - 1 5. “ 
Dhankoota, - - - 1 ‘5 - 
Chowdanda, - - ‘5 i $3 
KhuttaBunga(Terai)2 —,, 


The strength of Regiments, more especial- 
ly of those employed on Police Duties which 
are, in some instances, 1,000 strong, varies, 
but the average of that of corps of the line 
may be fairly calculated at 600 Sepoys; with 
the exception of one or two Regiments, the 
complement of Commissioned and Non-Con- 
missioncd officers is on an extremely limited 
scale, not consisting of more than 1 Captain, 
1 Lieutenant, 1 Subahdar, 6 Jemadars, 6 
Havildars and 6 Naiks to a Battalion of 6 
Companies. 

The Commander-in-Chief is assisted by a 
Staff of 9 or 10 General Officers and Colo- 
nels, each of whom commands tivo or three 
Regiments, a Major (styled Burra Captain) 
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and a Burra Adjutant or Adjutant General, 
whose duties appear in a great measure 
confined to the issue in a. loud tone of the 
words of command on the occasion of a grand. 
review. The emoluments appertaining to the 
command of the Army, derived principally 
from the annual gifts presented by the Sirdars 
and Soldiery, amount to about a Lac of 
Rupees per annum ; the pay of officers of the 
higher ranks is not apparently regulated by 
any fixed standard but depends entirely on 
the favor or caprice of the Prime Minister, 
the rates of that granted to those of the 
lower grades, to Non-Commissioned Officers 
and Soldiers, are according to the following 
scale: 


Nopat Rupecs 
per Annum. 


Captaing,......... sereeee2d,000 to 4,000 
Lieutenants, ............1,500 to 3,000 
Subahdars,.............+. 1,000 to 1,500 
Jemadars, ......0ceeeeee 400 to 1,000 
Havildars and Naiks,... 200 to 600 
Sepoys, ...-s.sss.0eeee-2 LOO to 300 
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Tn addition to which all ranks are furnish- 
ed every 7th or 8th year with a suit of uni- 
form and also receive from the State the dis- 


. tinctive ornaments worn in the turban. It 


must, however, be understood that of the 
sums noted above only a very small propor- 
tion is actually paid from the Public Trea- 
sury, the remainder being realized from the 
profits derived from Jagirs or grants of 
Land conferred by the Government upon 
Officers and Soldiers, which profits must na- 
turally fluctuate according to the seasons and 
also to the degree of labor and attention be- - 
stowed upon the soil. I believe that General 
Jung Bahadur is desirousof changing thepre- 
sent arrangement and would prefer adopt- 
ing the system obtaining in Huropean Ar- 
mies of paying the troops at certain fixed 
rates according to rank, but the idea is re- 
pugnant to the feelings of the Sirdars, and 
should he attempt to introduce it against 
their inclination, he may run some little risk 


of sapping his present influence and power. 
B 
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Officers receive duly signed commissions 
from the Rajah and are thereby empowered 
to administer justice and to award tines, 
not to exceed 100 rupecs, amongst the pea- 
santry residing on the Jagirs assigned for 
their support; as the fines thus levied are 
a perquisite of office, this privilege is doubt- 
less occasionally abused. 

Every male throughout the territory of 
Nepal is lable to be called upon to serve 
as a Soldier for one year, at the expiration 
of which period he is entitled to claim his 
discharge, but the power thus possessed 
by the Government of summoning recruits 
to its standards is, I should imagine, hardly 
ever exercised, for by all accounts there is 
no want of candidates for Military Service, 
on the contrary there are numerous appli- 
cants for employment, and at the general 
re-enrolment styled Punjunnie, which takes 
place annually during the Dusserah, when 
the ranks are not only weeded of weakly 
and inefficient Officers and Men, but the 
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opportunity also taken of removing those 
to whom the Minister in power may prove 
unfavorable, the greatest interest is genc- 
rally made by persons of all grades to pre- 
vent being remanded to their homes; corps 
on out-post duty, which owing to their dis- 
tance from the Capital may not be subject 
to inspection at the Punjunnie, are usually 
disbanded on their return from command, 
new Regiments being raised in their stead, 
and the Officers and Soldiers composing 
them procceding to their native villages, 
where they reside until fortunate enough 
to re-obtain service; thus a very large 
proportion of the population are instructed 
in the use of arms, and the army could, 
in a few months, be raised with little 
difficulty to 50,000 men. The system of 
re-enrolment applies equally to Civil as 
to Military Officers. Public function- 
aries out of employ are styled Dacree- 
ahs and distinguished by wearing white 


clothing. 
BQ 
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Leave is generally granted to a portion of 
the troops between the months of March 
and June to enable them to assist in the cul- 
tivation of their lands, but the number to 
whom the indulgence is allowed does not 
appear to be defined, but to be entirely 
dependent on the will of the Minister, with- 
out whose sanction no man can he absent 
from his duty more than a month, little 
authority being vested in the hands of Co- 
lonels of Regiments, although no officer can 
obtain that rank who is not a relative of the 
Premier. 

With the exception of the Newar tribe, 
who are considered deficient in courage, men 
of all castes are admitted into the Nepal 
Army and hitherto associated in the same 
Regiments without reference to religious 
prejudices; but General Jung Bahadur, 
having apparently studied the doctrines laid 
down by European Politicians on the sub- 
ject of the balance of power, has recently 
introduced the system of forming distinct 
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corps of Rajputs, Mugeurs, Gurungs and 
Krats, thus, as any class feeling or jealousy 
which may exist amongst these different 
tribes, although perhaps not fostered, is cer- 
tainly not discouraged by the Government, 
in the event of a mutiny breaking out in any 
one Regiment, there would be little dread 
of the spirit of disaffection becoming gene- 
ral, and in all probability it could be easily 
subdued; moreover a greater spirit of emu- 
lation and esprit de corps is thereby engen- 
dered amongst the Soldiers than under the 
old regulation of attaching them indiscrimi- 
nately to corps composed of men of every 
description. The Soldiers in the Gorkha 
service are in general fine muscular men, 
their average height being about five feet, 
eight inches. They are little trammelled by 
the prejudices of caste and are in many re- 
spects decidedly superior to the British Sepoy. 
Under their present commander, they are 
subject to the most strict discipline and obey 


without a murmur any order emanating from 
B3 
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his authority even to the extent of submit- 
ting cheerfully to privations in order to add 
to his pleasure, and ag sentrics their bearing 
is admirable. Although on the occasion of 
the Review at Kathmandhoo at least 6,000 
men were under arms, only one Regiment 
(the Rifles) underwent an inspection. ‘The 
manoeuvres were very steadily performed, but 
it was evident that in Military parlance the 
corps was only practising a card, 7. ¢., going 
through a certain number of movements 
learnt by rote without comprehending in 
the slightest degree the occasions to which 
the different evolutions would be applica- 
ble, in fact the knowledge which they have 
acquired of the science of tactics is, I should 
. suppose, sufficient to prove the truth of the 
old adage “that a little learning is a dange- 
rous thing,” as it is not unlikely should they 
ever again come in collision with our forces, 
that instead of carrying on a Guerilla warfare, 
the system best adapted both to their habits 
and the nature of their country, they would 
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attemptto operateinmasses, and consequently 
by becoming out-manceuvred lose all the ad- 
vantage, which, from their courage and activi- 
ty, they now have over our Native Troops- 
As tacticians the Gorkha Officers are certain- 
ly inferior to those of the late Seikh Army, 
and J doubt much whether there is one 
amongst them capable of moving a Brigade 
or even a Regiment anywhere but upon its 
own Parade ground. The Artillery attached 
to the Nepal Army numbers about 300 
guns, of which 160 are retained at the Capital 
and the remainder mounted at the different 
fortresses and outposts. Those at Kathman- 
dhoo are all in serviceable condition and 
well adapted for mountain warfare, being 
chiefly of small calibre, from 2 to 6-pound- 
ers,—they are worked by hand the preju- 
dices of Hindoos, as respects the sacred 
animal, preventing their using bullocks for 
draught purposes whilst horses would not 
only be expensive but almost useless; the 
Government has lately made arrangements, 
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by separating the gun from the carriage, for 
transporting field pieces by means of cle- 
phants, and from: the capabilities of these 
animals to ascend and descend paths which 
would appear almost impassable to any but 
a highland pony, there is little doubt that. 
this description of carriage would prove of 
the utmost utility in a hilly country. 
Unlike the generality of Native Powers 
the Nepalese do not apparently attach much 
consideration to the practice of their Artil- 
lery, and it is therefore perhaps far inferior 
to that against which we have recently had 
to contend in our Indian campaigns. Their 
balls are chiefly of lead, as they are unable 
to cast iron, those made of the lattcr metal 
are beaten, and a single ball fully requires 
the labor of three men (whose wages 
amount to 5 annas each per diem) through- 
out the whole of one day, ere it is fit for 
use, thus (including the expense of char- 
coal) the average cost of making alone may 
be estimated at a rupee; their shells are, [ 
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presume, of pewter. They are in a great 
measure unacquainted with the art of ma- 
nufacturing fuzes, General Jung Bahadur 
has devoted much time and attention to- 
wards making experiments in order to as- 
certain. the exact proportions of the ingre- 
dients used in preparing the composition, 
but hitherto with but little success; what- 
ever information they may have acquired, 
as to the course of study to be pursued in 
the Laboratory School to render an Artil- 
lery-man duly efficient, has in all probabi- 
lity been derived from French Officers, two 
of whom I am led to believe reccived ser- 
vice in Nepal subsequent to the ratifica- 
tion of the present treaty with the British. 
There is a foundry at Kathmandhoo and a 
large manufactory of fire arms at Peutana, 
about 15 marches distant. The guns are 
of brass, (copper and zinc,) and bored by 
machinery worked by water power; in pre- 
paring the castings, the moulds are placed 
at a considerable interval from the furnace, 
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and the molten liquid instead of being con- 
ducted to the former by means of a gutter, 
is conveyed in small earthen pots, thus the 
gun is as it were formed in layers and little 
allowance being made for dead head, none 
of the impurities existing in the metal are 
removed, and it must consequently be liable 
to flaws, although not to the extent that 
would occur in one of our guns, which 
are of bronze, thus cast. The rifles and 
muskets in use with the Gorkha Army 
are of fair construction, but with rude flint 
locks, a few are now made upon the per- 
cussion principle, but as the manufacture 
of caps is not likely to be introduced into 
Nepal, they cannot become general. The 
bayonets aro for the most part shaped like 
the Gorkha knife, being broad and_ flat 
with a slight curve: they appear service- 
able weapons and are alike available for cut 
or thrust. The three principal Magazines 
in Nepal are situated at Kathmandhoo, Bhat- 
gaon and Peutana. The former contains 
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about 25,000 stand of arms, the greater 
number in wretched order, it is supposed 
that in case of emergency, the Government 
could supply muskets and accoutrements 
sufficient to equip upwards of 100,000 men. 

When. on parade, the troops wear red 
coats and dark pantaloons of English mate- 
rial and pattern, but on all other duties the 
native mirzai of blue quilted cotton with 
loose white pacjamahs or dhotics is the cos- 
tume adopted, their equipments are of a very 
inferior description. 

As an aggressive foe, I should consider 
the Gorkhas, although a brave and war- 
like race, if not contemptible at least little 
to be dreaded; no Commissariat is attached 
to their army, and when on the march each 
Soldier carries his own provisions for the 
number of days he is likely to be absent, an 
arrangement which may answer for an or- 
dinary move through friendly territories, or 
even for a detachment engaged in a foray 
into an enemy’s country, but is perfectly 
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impracticable for a large force employed 
upon a protracted campaign; for it cannot 
be disputed that when troops are under the 
necessity of operating in masses exposed to 
the attack of a skilful opponeut, even the 
most successful foragers, must, in some mea- 
sure, be dependent on an organized depart- 
ment for the provision of supplies, more es- 
pecially when as in the case of the Gorkha 
army, they would have to oppose an enemy 
powerful in Cavalry, whilst themselves not 
only weak in that arm but actually unable to 
command the services of a single horseman, 
without referring to our early wars in India 
or to the history of the Peninsular Campaign 
to adduce proof in support of this assertion, 
T may mention that in 1845-46, previous to 
the Battle of Sobraon, the Scilch troops then 
posted on the Sutledge suffered from searci- 
ty in their camp, although numbering a 
large force of Cavalry, and with the whole 
of the resources of the Punjaub at their dis- 
posal, how much more then would this rule 
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apply, to an army commanded by Generals 
unskilled in directing the movements of 
large bodies and marching through an ene- 
my’s Provinces, surrounded by hostile Caval- 
ry, against which it would be out of their 
power to oppose a corresponding force; it 
may be admitted that for a short period they 
would be able to subsist by the plunder of the 
different villages through which their route 
might be directed, but their progress would 
necessarily be slow, asnot only are the Soldiers 
like allinhabitants of mountainous countries 
bad walkers in the plains, their average rate 
of marching little exceeding two miles per 
hour, but supposing they descended by any 
of the passes leading into the Gorukhpore, 
Chumparun or Tirhoot districts, in whatever 
direction they might move, they would find 
their route intersected by Rivers such as the 
Gunduk, Gograh, Raptee and numerous other 
streams of less importance, across which, from 
my experience of their incapacity, from want 
of method, for conducting military operations 
C 
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of this nature, I fecl justified in stating it 
would bea work of several days to transport 
a force of any magnitude ; in the meantime 
they would be restricted to a very limited 
space for the collection of their supplics, and 
due precautions might be taken to prevent 
their enjoying the oppportunity of availing 
themselves of the resources of the country 
through which they would subsequently 
have to pass. 

Another argument that might be advanced. 
against the ability of the Nepal Army to 
engage in Foreign Warfare is the want of 
Camp Equipage. A very small number of 
tents, merely sufficient to accommodate the 
men actually on Guard, are issued to the. 
troops, for the most part therefore they have 
only such shelter as may be afforded by tem- 
porary huts which they are extremely expert 
in constructing of boughs and grass, but they 
are pervious to rain, and moreover could 
only be prepared during a halt. Thus in the 
course of a campaign the soldiers would be 
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fully exposed to the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and, as I believe the hill-men suffer 
even more than our own troops from such 
exposure when in the plains, after the heavy 
rain which is generally expected about the 
middle of the cold season, it may justly be 
inferred that an invading force would, owing 
to the prevalence of sickness, become consi- 
derably weakened if not rendered almost: 
inefficient and obliged to effect a retreat.* 
Ié must not be supposed that I am in- 
clined to underrate the Gorkha power, far 
from it, Jam truly persuaded the Nepalese 
would provean active and enterprising enemy, 
and in the event of any supineness on the 
part of the Indian Government, at the com- 
mencement of hostilities would inflict serious 
injury on the Provinces bordering their terri- 
tories, but from the causes mentioned above, 
it would be only necessary for us to take 


* Several casualties occurred amongst General Jung 
Bahadur's suite, whilst we were encamped at Bissow- 
leeah. 


2c 
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common precautionary measures for the 
purpose of strengthening our Frontier to 
prevent their ever seriously entertaining, or 
at all events carrying into execution, aproject 
for the invasion of British India. By moving 
from the Meerut and Cawnpore Divisions a 
strong Brigade of Cavalry, including an Euro- 
pean Corps, to the vicinity of Bettiah, advan- 
cing the Regiment of Irregulars, now at Sul- 
tanpore, and the Benares Battery to Gorukh- 
pore, and reinforcing Almorah and Darjee- 
ling, especially the latter, which would be the 
first point against which the Gorkhas 
would direct their attack, with Infantry and 
details of Artillery from Meerut and Dina- 
pore; our territories would be fully protected. 
from insult and the inroads of marauding 
parties effectually checked. 

Should a casus belli ever again arise be- 
tween the two Governments, in my humble 
opinion, unless political reasons dictated the 
expediency of the measure, it would be 
hardly advisable for our troops to attempt 
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to penetrate into the interior of Nepal, 
as in order to ensure submission on the part 
of the Durbar, it would, in all probability, be 
merely necessary for us to take possession 
of the Terai land situated at the foot of the 
hills to the east of the Gunduk, ceded to 
the Gorkhas at the termination of the 
war in 1816, thus weakening the Govern- 
ment and to a certain extent starving the 
people, by depriving one of the possessions 
from which they now draw a very consider- 
able amount of revenue, and the other of 
lands supplying a large portion of the 
grain required for their consumption. The 
value of the acquired territory would in a 
great degree, if not entirely, compensate us 
for the extra expense incurred in maintain- 
ing a respectable force on the Frontier dur- 
ing the months of November, December, 
January, February, and March; at which 
period alone our Provinces would be expos- 
ed to the incursions of Gorkha Troops, 


as throughout the remainder of the year the 
30 
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forest is almost impassable, owing to the 
deadly nature of the malaria, styled hy the 
inhabitants the Oul, generated by the 
accumulation of dead vegetation through- 
out this immense tract of jungle. I have 
specificd Cavalry as the force by which our 
Fronticr should be principally held in the 
event of a rupture with the Nepalese, from 
the well-known dread which their troops 
entertain of that arm, owing to their utter 
inability, consequent on their imperfect 
formation, toresist a charge. This was parti- 
cularly exemplified in the attack made 
during the last war by Lt. Pickersgill upon 
a party of Gorkha soldiers which he 
completely routed, and so great was the con- 
sternation thereby created amongst them, 
that they immediatly evacuated the whole 
of the lowlands, and retreated to the hills, 
although they had previously displayed the 
utmost daring and almost destroyed two 
of our detachments at Pursa and Summund- 
pore under the command of Captains Sibley 
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and Blackney; moreover the very fact of 
their being liable to be cut off in their 
retreat to their fastnesses would deter 
marauding parties from ravaging our villages 
along the borders of the Terai, whilst not 
only would they experience little dread of 
being overtaken by our Infantry, but it 
might be hazardous to detach a small body 
of that arm in pursuit of plunderers, from 
the danger of its being entrapped into an 
ambuscade, a design which would most pro- 
bably be. adopted by the Gorkhas, who, 
like all natives of the East, are adepts in 
practising ruses de guerre. To this risk it 
is obvious that horsemen would not be 
exposed, as, from the greater rapidity and 
duration of their movements, they would be 
enabled to pursue the enemy to the’ very 
edge of the jungle and at the same time 
encamp at such a distance from the forest 
as to preclude with ordinary precautions the 
possibility of their being surprised and over- 
powered in a night attack. 
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Supposing, that to avenge an insult and to 
vindicate our honor, it might be deemed impe- 
rative upon us to impose such stringent terns 
upon the Durbar as could only be deananded 
with any prospect of success after the utter 
defcat and prostration of their arms and the 
occupation of their capital by our troops, al- 
thougha force might beassembled in Kemaon 
as a demonstration ready to take advantage 
of circumstances enabling us to push our 
operations in that quarter, and a light bri- 
gade formed at the sanitary station of 
Darjeeling for the purpose of effecting a 
diversion on the eastern fronticr, where I 
believe a vulnerable point could be discover- 
ed with little difficulty ; it is to be presumed 
that, as before, the principal attack would 
be directed on the valley of Kathmandhoo. 

The route usually followed by merchants 
and travellers, and which may in fact be 
considered the grand highway to Nepal, is 
that vid Semul-Basa and Hetoundah; after 
entering the sal jungle at the former 
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station, it becomes a mere track only avail- 
able for horse or foot passengers and beasts of 
burthen, but, as throughout the first march 
(about 10 miles in length,) until you enter 
the bed of the Chiriya Khurree at Bicheeah 
Khor, it is almost perfectly level and passes 
through a fine forest with little or no under- 
wood, it might be converted into a good 
road without much expenditure of labor. 
From Bicheeah Khor, where thereis a village 
consisting of a brick house and a few huts, 
it follows the course of the river, during the 
cold season a trickling stream, never more 
than a few inches in depth and in many 
places entirely disappearing beneath the 
surface, its bed although in the first instance 
at least a quarter ofa mile in breadth narrow- 
ing occasionally to about 150 yards and being 
throughout commanded by ridges of hills, 
averaging, I should suppose, some 300 feet 
in height, most of which it would be neces- 
sary to occupy before moving to the attack 
of the pass. About the 8rd mile the Iona 
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Nuddee emerges from the cliffs on the right 
hand and joins the Chiriya Khurree. [ am 
induced toimagine thatit must have been some 
where near this point that General Ochterlony 
diverged from the main path when he turn- 
ed the Gorkha stockades on the Chiri- 
ya Ghati range on the 15th February 
1816. One of the Nepal Sirdars alluded 
to the existence of a track branching off in 
the direction of the valley of Mukwanpore. 
From the commencement of the march 
there is a gradual ascent and the firs grow- 
ing on the hills denote a change of tempera- 
ture from that of the burning plains. The 
roadis covered with boulders of sand, granite, 
schistoge mica and pudding stone, but until 
the 6th mile where it enters the pass, it could 
with little difficulty be rendered practicable 
for wheel carriages, and the Ghat itself 
although at present extremely steep, and 
almost impassable for laden buffaloes, could, 
Iam convinced, by the exertions of an ex- 
perienced body of Sappers and Miners under 
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the directions of a skilful Officer, be made 
available for the passage of Artillery, and 
even bullock carts. It is very narrow and the 
hills, covered with brush-wood, rise to the 
right and Jeft almost perpendicularly ; on 
the north side the descent is abrupt and ter- 
minates in the channel of another hill stream 
the Kuhrua, which the path follows for 
about a mile when it turns to the right, and 
now skiting, now penctrating the forest, after 
traversing a succession of undulations reaches 
Hetoundah without encountering any irregu- 
larity of ground or other material obstacle 
which might prove a bar either to the move- 
ments of an army or the operations of traffic. 
About a mile from the village it crosses the 
Khurra Nuddee, a shallow stream, across 
which a light wooden bridge has lately been 
thrown, the abutments being of masonry 
with the flooring composed of layers of 
beams five or six in number at each extre- 
mity and gradually tapering towards the 
centre, which only consists of a single plank. 
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Besides the road described in the preceding 
paragraph there is another vid Jugulpore, 
Ruttunpore and Hurryhurpore by which 
Hetoundah can be approached; it ig now 
seldom used, but is said for the greater part 
of the distance to be perfectly practicable 
for hackeries; it traverses for several miles 
the hed of the Lukhundie Nuddee. 
Hetoundah is situated on the Raptee, it is 
a great emporium for trade, contains a large, 
Dhwm Sala for the reception of travellers, 
and during the cold season is a considerable 
village, but being considered one of the most 
unhealthy spots in the Terai, from April 
to November is almost deserted. In the 
vicinity there is some attempt at cultivation 
which would doubtless be extended were 
the Nepal Government to sanction the 
jungle being cleared, but they evidently 
consider this their most formidable defence 
against an invasion undertaken by British 
Troops. This would prove a most important 
station to an invading army, as here they 
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would be enabled to collect cattle and sup- 
plies previous to the advance on the capital, 
and from this point two routes lead into the 
valley of Kathmandhoo, the one vid Muk- 
wanpore and the other by Bheem Phédee and 
Seesa Gurhee, the latter is the track gene- 
rally pursued by Europeans and which alone 
T am able to describe from personal obser- 
vation. For the first 14 miles it follows the 
course of the Raptee, a stream everywhere 
fordable in the cold scason, but in the raing 
in. all probability a furious torrent; this river 
it crosses about twenty times by temporary 
bridges composed of heaps of loose stones 
as piers, with a flooring of brushwood and 
sods. The road is, at present, wretched, but 
perfectly susceptible at a very trifling ex- 
pense of being made a fair route, save for 
wheel carriages, in many places merely re- 
quiring a few blows of the axe to remove 
the branches which now impede the tra- 
veller’s progress; throughout the whole 


distance, it les between ranges of steep 
D 
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hills, covered for the most part, with heavy 
tree jungle; but except at one or two 
points, troops moving by it, would be little 
exposed to the fire of an enemy crowning 
the heights. About the 8th mile ig situated 
the village of Maha Paka, it iy stated 
by Hamilton, that a path leads hence over the 
Seesa Pance mountains to the Panauni. At 
Dhokha Phédee, the route leaves the water- 
shed and turning slightly to the left through 
a narrow pass ascends a piece of table land 
situated between a broad water course and 
the river, still, however, overlooked, although 
from their great distance, not commanded by 
the neighbouring mountains; here and there 
are little patches of cultivation which extend 
as far as Bheem Phddee the 3rd stage in the 
Terai, (about 18 miles from Hetoundah) 
where there is an open space with a small 
village and Dhurm Sala, but only one 
spring; this locality is at some degree of 
elevation and supposed to be free from the 
malaria which pervades the lower tracts. 
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At Bheem Phédee the ordinary traveller 
leaves his gallant stecd and continues his 
journey in a dandce, or hammock swung 
upon a single pole, and carried by 4 or 
2 men as the breadth of the path may 
adinit. The road takes a westerly direc- 
tion and abruptly faces the mountain’ of 
Seesa Pance. At about the distance of 
two miles and perpendicular height of five 
hundred and thirty yards, it passes the 
fort, once considered one of the bulwarks 
of the country ‘and beyond which no 
stranger can penetrate without an order 
from the Prime Minister. It is at present in 
bad repair, and except from its command- 
ing position which renders it difficult of 
access, claims, in a Military point of view, 
but little attention. 

The following extract from my journal, 
written whilst the scenes I traversed were 
still fresh in my memory, may perhaps give 
a better description of the route from 


Bheem Phédee to Pheer Phing than any that 
2D 
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I could now record, although it was noted 
more as a Tourist than a Soldier :— About 
11 a. m. started from Bheem Phddee, the 
view as we ascended was extremely lovely; 
the valley below us appearing dotted with 
patches of verdure, coming out under the 
bright sunshine in bold relief to the sombre 
cliffs, which, with their masses of dark foli- 
age, cncompassed us in every direction, 
whilst the course of the Raptee seemed as 
a broad road winding through the woods 
until lost to sight far in the distance; the 
cottages perched here and there having a 
most picturesque appearance, the height 
at which we were, preventing the squalor 
and wretchedness with which they were 
environed being visible. Eve, however, we 
reached the fort of Secsa Gurhec, we 
were surrounded by mist, and the clouds 
acting as a curtain, hid the adjacent scenery 
from our eyes. At Seesa Gurhee there 
is a detachment of Gorkha troops. The 
fort seemed contemptible, and would, I 
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should imagine, offer but a feeble resistance 
to an invading army. The whole side of 
the hill, although steep, is not inaccessible, 
and could, I firmly believe, in many places, 
be scaled by daring light troops. The road, 
in fact owes little to science being a mere 
track apparently worn by travellers, and yet 
it is traversed not only by the hill coolies car- 
rying immense weights in baskets, shaped 
like semi-truncated cones, suspended from 
their backs by a broad band passing round 
their foreheads; but also by lightly laden 
elephants, and horsemen mounted on the 
ponies peculiar to the country. It improves 
after passing the fort, and ascending nearly 
another mile crosses the summit of the 
range and winds down through dense 
forests to the channel of the Panauni; 
which whilst we were still several hundred 
feet above it, was disclosed to our view 
wending its tortuous course through moun- 
tains about 2000 feet in height. This stream 
we crossed five times, once by a wooden 
* 3D 
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bridge of the same description as that 
thrown across the Khurra Nuddee, we then 
left the main road, such as it is, and turning 
sharp to our right ascended the hill by a 
path in some places almost perpendicular, 
and so narrow, that lying in my dandee, 1 
felt myself actually suspended over’ the 
precipices below. Here also the view was 
superb, the Chundra Geree mountain, sur- 
mounted by the stupendous Himalayas 
capped with snow and tinged by the rays 
of the declining sun, stretching out boldly 
to our front, whilst below us were seen 
hamlets and fields reminding onc, from the 
peculiar freshness of the verdure, of scenes 
in our native land. After crossing the summit 
of this range we commenced a scrics of 
almost innumerable ascents and descents, 
now plunging into the dark recesses of a 
forest glade, now following the course 
of some purling stream, until, when still far 
from our destination, night cast its shadows 
around us, and we were glad to seek refuge 
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by the fire of a detachment of Gorkha 
soldiers, who kindly made way for us; one 
of their number charitably allowing me the 
use of a portion of his blanket to lie upon; 
here we remained for about half an hour, 
when men with torches who had been des- 
patched by Jung Bahadur to meet us ar- 
rived, and we continued our journey. After 
traversing two more ranges of hills and 
crossing the same number of streams we 
reached Pheer Phing, it was too dark to 
remark the road, but in many places I 
noticed that it was bounded by cactus 
hedges. Pheer Phing seemed a town con- 
taining about 2,000 inhabitants, it is built 
much in the Chinese fashion; the Minister 
was residing in a building apparently on 
the outskirts; he was delighted to see us, 
saying that he had suffered much anxiety 
on our account, we were ushered into a 
room where a large dinner had been pre- 
pared, of which we were glad to partake, 
haying caten nothing except a crust of 
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bread since 4 4. um. Being now in the 
valley of Nepal, we were able to proceed 
in palkees which were in readiness for us. 
Started about 11 p.m. and arrived at the 
Residency at 8 in the morning.” The route 
above described, is not the one usually pur- 
sued by persons travelling vii’ Pheer Phing, 
which does not bend to the right for at 
least a mile above the point where wo as- 
cended the mountain range. It is. far 
easier and consequently gencrally adopted 
by merchants in preference to the more 
direct road over the Chundra Gerce pass 
from which it diverges at the foot of the 
Ekdunta hill. By this way passengers en- 
counter no obstruction of any moment, 
and the journey can be accomplished by 
horsemen with the utmost facility. From 
~Tamba Khani, a village situated at the foot 
of the Seesa Panee Hill on the north side, 
which evidently derives its name from its 
vicinity to some copper mines, now, I be- 
lieve, closed, the distance to Kathmandhoo 
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by the main path is considered to be 23 miles, 
whilst I am convinced we did not at the 
utmost save more than 2 miles by follow- 
ing the far more difficult, and in fact, almost 
dangerous track, 

I have alluded to a direct road from 
Tamba Khani to Kathmandhoo by which the 
journey is reduced to 19 miles ; it follows 
the bed of the Panauni river, which it 
crosses several times, as far as Makoo, here 
it ascends rather a steep hill, and sub- 
sequently by a succession of gentle undu- 
lations continues its course along the slope 
of arange of heights to the left, passing 
about the 7th mile the village of Chitlong, 
where there is a bazar and a few brick 
houses, and soon after commences the ascent 
of the Chundra Geree pass, the summit of 
which, if I recollect right, is about 9,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is often 
covered with snow; the rise on the southern 
side is very gradual and could be sur- 
mounted without much difficulty even by 
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equestrians, the slope is covered with trees 
and bushes but no underwood; the descent 
into the valley of Kathmandhoo is extremely 
precipitous and guns could only be taken 
down piccemeal, the hamlet of Than Kot 
is situated at the foot, and thence to the 
capital there isa very fair road which could 
be made practicable for Artillery, in fact 
from the moment an invading army accom- 
plishes the passage of the Chundra Geree 
pass, no other serious natural obstacle exists 
to its march on Kathmandhoo, that is, dur- 
ing the season in which Military operations 
are carried on, when all the hill streams are 
fordable; during the rains it is only natural 
to suppose that several of them would be- 
come almost impassable. 

From Chitlong another road branches off 
to Kathmandhoo running over the Doona 
Baisea, mountain, and this was the track pur- 
sued by the British Mission in 1793, but 
as it causes a detour of upwards of 30 
miles, the distance being about 45, whilst 
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by Than Kot it is only 11, and apparently 
the country through which it lies, is equal- 
ly rugged and precipitous as that to be 
encountered on the more direct route, no 
object would be gained by adopting it, 
moreover it would be dangerous in a moun- 
tainous country to march a detached divi- 
sion or brigade upon a road by which they 
inight be so completely separated and liable 
to be cut off from the main body; for 
Military purposes, it may therefore be 
deemed useless. 

I have already mentioned that from the 
village of Ietoundah, two routes lead to the 
valley of Kathmandhoo, the second for the 
first few miles follows the course of the 
Khurra Nuddee and crosses the mountain 
range at Mukwanpore, it is that on which 
the victorious column under General Och- 
terlony was directed during the Nepal 
war in 1816, and is stated by Colonel Kirk- 
patrick to be the one by which intercourse 
ig maintained between Nepal and the 
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Terai. during the rainy season when that by 
the valley of the Raptce becomes impracti-, 
cable, even during the rest of the year, it 
appears to be preferred by the Natives of 
the country and consequently may be fairly 
conceived to be the most casy and expedi- 
tious. The fort of Mukwanporeis situat- 
ed on a high hill about five miles to the 
Eastward of Hetoundah and is apparently 
the key of the passage, as in the Adjutant 
General’s letter, dated 6th November 1814, 
no less than three roads are mentioned as 
diverging from this point, one by the way 
of Boorhan Choura and Phoolbaree, effect- 
ing a junction with the Chitlong road at 
Bheem Vhédee, this is not, however, consi- 
dered practicable for cattle. The second 
passes the village and ghaut of Nundrama 
Mahadco communicating with Pheer Phing 
and is deemed less difficult. The third pro- 
ceeds in an Easterly direction to Panus and 
Ambus, where by an inclination to the 
Northward. it falls upon the Bhagmuttee at 
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Tansen, it is reported as being compara- 
tively easy and perfectly accessible to cattle 
of all descriptions with the exception of 
camels. The distance from Mukwanpore 
to Pheer Phing is estimated at 142 coss 
and to Tansen 13 cogs. 

In addition to the routes above specified 
the three following are alluded to in the 
Blue Book published relative to the Nepal 
war. 1st—From Bejapore in the Morung 
by the valley of the Kousee Nuddee.* 2nd. 
—By that of the Bhagmuttee which is sup- 
posed to be extremely easy and conse- 
quently jealously concealed by the Govern- 
ment, the channel forms the road and in the 
dry season the quantity of water must be 
trifling. 3rd.—Through Bootwul and Palpa 
this might perhaps be gained by in the first 
instance pursuing the course of the Gun- 
duk River. A fourth road is that from 
Durbungah by the bed of the Comla 

* Followed fora considerable distance by a Brigade 
under Col, Grogory in 1815. 
E 
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River passing through Peperowa, Ja- 
nikpore and Comlabaree. Near the latter 
place is the Fort of Seedlee taken by Capt. 
Kinloch who pursued this route in 1765. 
I have little doubt that full information 
relative to all the paths, which traverse 
the different mountain ranges dividing 
the plains of India from Nepal, could be 
easily obtained either from the refugees 
residing in our territories and who are 
naturally averse to the present administra- 
tion, or from individuals of the Newar caste, 
especially the Kusiis, who are brought 
more into contact with the British than any 
other class, being employed in carrying the 
dandces in which the gentlemen of’ the 
Residency travel, and. have evidently a very 
high idea of our wealth and generosity. At 
the same time I see no prospect of a rising 
in our favor, on the contrary, Col. Thoreshy 
who was for many years Resident at the 
Court of Kathmandhoo, and well acquainted 
with the feelings of the people, assured 


ot 
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me, that, in his opinion, we should be oppo- 
sed by every male capable of bearing arms. 

By whichever route our columns might 
be put in motion, wheel carriages could be 
but little used. Elephants, bullocks, mules 
and coolies would, therefore, be required in 
large numbers, as the whole of the grain, 
&c., necessary for the consumption of the 
troops, would have to be brought up from 
the plains; the hill coolies being accus- 
tomed to the country, can carry far greater 
weights than the Hindustanis; but, it is 
doubtful, whether their services could be 
secured, and we should, therefore, in all 
probability, be necessitated to depend upon 
those of our own Provinces. 

The Nepalese carry their ammunition 
on men’s backs, in oblong shallow wooden 
boxes, secured by leathern straps, many of 
which J noticed in their magazine; this is 
a plan we should be obliged to adopt; we 
should also be forced to exchange the doo- 


lies, now in use with our corps, for hill 
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dandees. If I mistake not, a hammock, 
very similar to the latter article, has been 
invented by Dr. Login, which could he 
made available for all situations. 

The camp cquipage, for all ranks, would 
require to be on the most limited scale, and 
the whole of the heavy baggage should be 
left at the edge of the forest so that the 
column might march with as few incun- 
brances as possible. No inconvenience would 
be experienced from this arrangement, as 
during the cold season, little risk would he 
run from exposure to the climate, and the 
necessary supplies could be always furnished 
from the rear. 

Of the ultimate success of our Arms 
over the Gorkha troops, even amongst 
their native mountains, there can, I ima- 
gine, be no doubt, and the Sirdars them- 
selves have apparently but one opinion on 
the subject; still the campaign would be 
arduous and the struggle severe, and for the 
welfare of both States, it is sincerely to be 
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hoped, it may never occur. Little benefit 
would accrue to England from the conquest 
of Nepal, whilst by cultivating her friend- 
ship, a route may perhaps be opened by 
which our commerce could be extended to 
the very heart of China and Thibet and 
the blessings of civilization placed within 
the reach of thousands of owr fellow men. 

Having now concluded the first portion 
of my task, I purpose offering an account 
of the Civil Institutions of Nepal, which 
however, owing to the limited period, eight 
days, of my stay at Kathmandhoo, will not 
prove as full and perfect as I could have 
wished. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Government of Nepal—Prime Minister—Ilis present 
position—Just measures—Injfluence—Raj Gluru—Dhurm 
Adhikari—Civil Fumetionaries—Kazis—Dithas—Bich- 
aris—Subahs—The Terai—Administration of Justice—- 
Civil Courts—Legal Code—Political relations af the 
Court of Kathmandhoo— Chinese Embassy—Seikh Prison« 
ers—Revenues of Nepal—Lilephant catching—Mineral 
wealth—Coinage, Customs—Lxports and Imports—Com- 
merce-~Trafiic between British India and Thabet. 


Tue State of Nepal is nominally ruled 
by a Rajah; but even as far back as 1793, 
when. the first British Mission entered the 
country, the kingly authority appears to 
have been, in a great measure, controlled 
by the Chief Councillor, whose power was 
again kept in check by the influence of 
the Members of the Bharadhar or Grand 
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Council, which, however, seems to have 
been exerted more to maintain the immu- 
nities and privileges of their own order 
than to ensure the due administration of 
justice and an equitable regard to the 
rights of the people at large, who, conse- 
quently, derived little advantage from the 
interposition of this barrier between them- 
selves and the despotic authority which 
would otherwise have been exercised either 
by the monarch or his principal adviser. 
Subsequent to the massacre of the Kot 
in 1846, when almost every Sirdar of note 
was cither assassinated or forced to seek 
refuge in the British Territories, and an ac- 
count of which shall be detailed in another 
Chapter, General Jung Bahadur, by his 
talents and determination, for there appears 
to have been but little display of gallantry, 
raised himself to the office of Prime Minis- 
ter, and, owing to the pusillanimity or in- 
capacity of the reigning monarch, has gradu- 
ally usurped all the prerogatives of royalty. 
* 
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Although outwardly all duc respect is 
shown to the mandates of the Maha Rajah, 
Jung Bahadur has virtually assumed the 
reins of Government, and obeys merely the 
dictates of his own will, at the same time, 
however, it is obvious that he attaches a 
certain degree of importance to his Sove- 
reign’s favor and to his sanction of any 
“measure which he may feel anxious to in- 
troduce, and would consequently have some 
little hesitation in acting in direct opposition 
to his wishes; still should a rupture ever 
occur he would not scruple to depose him, 
“and in all probability place on the throne 
his infant son, by the Rani whose demise 
took place in October 1850, and whose 
memory he reveres, in consideration of the 
- obligations which he acknowledges he often 
experienced from her during the first por-. 
tion of his career as Premier. 

_ All written and verbal communications, 
relative to affairs, Political, Fiscal and Ju- 
dicial, are submitted to the Minister, who. 
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generally proceeds to issue his orders 
thereon, without in any way consulting 
either the opinion of the Maha Raja or that 
of the Grand Council, in fact, although 
Kazis and Officers of rank are still eligible 
to become members of the latter, and to be 
summoned to give their advice in matters of 
importance, when the exigencies of the State 
may demand it, the assembly is seldom con- 
vened and has little influence. 

The minute supervision exercised by 
General Jung Bahadur over the manage- 
ment of all departments of the State is most 
extraordinary and deserving of the greatest 
commendation, for the amount of labor 
thereby entailedupon him must be immense. 
I believe, I am fully justified in saying that 
not a rupee is expended from the Public 
Treasury, nor a merchant permitted to pass 
the Forts at Mukwanpore or Seesa Gurhee 
without his knowledge and sanction. All 
appointments, Civil or Military, are con- 
ferred by the Minister, and all complaints 
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regarding the conduct of Public Officials 
are brought to his notice and invariably 
meet with the utmost attention; and in 
cases where injustice has been committed, 
the complainant obtains immediate redress. 
This, I am able to assert from personal 
knowledge as respects the following in- 
stances. When cucamped at Bissowlecah, oue 
morning, as we were in the act of starting 
on a shooting excursion, Gencral Jung Ba- 
hadur’s elephant was surrounded by pea- 
santry, clamouring loudly for justice and 
accusing the Subah of the district of op- 
pression and tyranny. Tle Minister desired 
them to have patience, stating that he could 
not at that moment attend to their petition, 
but that their wrongs should be carefully 
enquired into and redressed. The follow- 
ing day an excuse, on the plea of public 
business, was sent for not joining our party ; 
before night the charge brought against the 
Sirdar was proved, and notwithstanding the 
great influence of his family with the Minis- 
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ter, his brother beg a most confidential 
Officer and one of those who accompanied 
the mission to England, he was removed 
from his appointment and directed to be 
imprisoned until he should repay the amount 
of his unjust exactions, and this sentence 
was immediately carried into effect. The 
second case was that of an Officer in charge 
of a district, who haying on the part of Go- 
vernment rented a picce of land at a certain 
rate to one of the peasantry, subsequently 
received a higher offer from another party, 
which he accepted. The original applicant 
protested against this arrangement, but a 
deaf ear was turned to his petition. Heap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court at Kathman- 
dhoo, not only was a decision given in his 
favor, but the Sirdar fined 50 rupees for 
committing what was deemed an act of in- 
justice ; a short time after, the peasant had 
occasion to appear before him and was in- 
solently rebuked for his presumption in 
preferring his complaint before the higher 
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tribunal, a not perhaps over-respectful an- 
swer was given, the Officer became enraged 
and in his passion struck the man, who died 
from the effects of the blow. Although the 
Minister had the greatest esteem for the 
Sirdar and he was one of his principal sup- 
porters, he was deprived of lis commission 
and subjected to close confinement where 
le may remain for years, if not for life. 
From every quarter in which I have 
made enquiries, I have reecived favorable 
accounts of Jung Bahadur’s administration. 
Formerly the people were treated almost 
like serfs by the oligarchy, who, as members 
of the Grand Council, superintended all 
affairs of State and in general retained the 
government of the kingdom completely in 
their own hands ; now, on the contrary, the 
lowest peasant is not debarred from de- 
manding justice, whatever may be the rank 
of the party against whom his complaint 
is urged, and consequently putting aside 
the feelings of a few of the Sirdars whose 
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power he has curbed or whose ambition he 
has checked, the Minister is decidedly a 
popular Ruler. 

The Raj Guru, or spiritual adviser to 
the Monarch, is an Official whose rank and 
influence may be considered as second only 
to that of the Minister; in fact, the latter 
even deems it politic to pay the greatest 
respect, on all occasions, to this dignitary 
of the church, and doubtless to this out- 
ward deference to one, who, as a Brahman of 
high caste and Chief Priest, must necessarily 
be regarded with reverence by a very large 
portion of the population, he owes much of 
his own power. On the occasion of the 
return of the Mission from England, the 
Guru was induced, by the offer of hand- 
some presents, to leave Nepal for the pur- 
pose of attending the different religious 
ceremonies observed on the banks of the 
Ganges at Benares, and thus the protect- 
ing mantle of his sanctity beg flung over 
those who had accomplished the journey to 
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the land of the infidel; not even the most 
bigoted and orthodox Hindu could presume 
to cavil or express doubts as to their entire 
purification. 

The Guu presides over the Court, 
styled Dhurm Adhikari, in which he ex- 
pounds the Shastr and takes cognizance 
of all offences committed contrary to the 
precepts inculcated in the holy writings: 
he is entitled to the fines levied on the 
perpetration of certain transgressions, for 
instance, if a cow dies or is killed within a 
house, having a rope round her neck, the 
owner, ere he can regain his caste, must 
perform penance and pay a heavy penalty 
as an atonement for having bound the 
sacred animal. A person who may eat rice 
or dal without taking off certain articles of 
dress, is also liable to the same punishment. 
Colonel Kirkpatrick states that maltreat- 
ment, of any kind, of a cow, subjects the 
offender to the payment of a fine, and I 
should think this certainly most probable. 
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Amongst Civil Functionaries the highest 
yank is that of Kazi; no special duties, 
however, appear to be attached to this dig- 
nity, and Kazis may be indiscriminately 
employed either as Judicial Officers, or as 
Sirdars entrusted with the general super- 
intendence of certain districts, and having 
irregular troops under their command; they 
are all, as before mentioned, eligible to 
seats in the Grand Council whenever it 
may be assembled, and also liable to be 
summoned to assist at the investigation of 
serious cases at either of the principal 
- Courts at the Capital, 

Kirkpatrick mentions that there were 
only 4 Kazis in Office at the period he 
visited Nepal, but at the present time I con- 
ceive, that there is no prescribed limit to 
their number, which is entirely regulated by 
the will or judgment of the Minister, 

There are two grades of Judicial or rather 
Magisterial Officers styled Dithas and 
Bicharis, the former take cognizance of 
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offences of a serious nature and their indi- 
vidual jurisdiction extends over several dis- 
tricts. They are empowered to adjudge asa 
punishment, confinement, for periods not ex- 
ceeding amonth, or to amerce delinquents in 
sums as high as 500rupees. All crimes ren- 
dering the guilty partics subject to mutila- 
tion or death must, however, be submitted 
for the decision of the higher tribunals at the 
Capital. Bicharis are appointed to every 
district, and their powers are limited to inves- 
tigating cases of a trivial nature, levying 
fines of 100 rupces and awarding sentences 
of imprisonment for a term of not more 
than a few days’ duration. 

Fiscal Officers, styled Subahs, are attach- 
ed to Provinces. Occasionally they farm the 
Revenue from Government, but, as a general 
rule, they may be considered as Collectors on 
the part of the State, they are, I believe, some- 
times invested with magisterial authority. 

The Terai is apparently what may be 
called a Non-Regulation Province, govern- 
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ed by an Officer of rank having under his 
orders a Sirdar and several Subahs, it is 
the duty of the former to take notice of, 
and investigate, all offences either Civil or 
Criminal, which may be committed through- 
out the whole of the lowlands, forwarding 
the necessary depositions to the Governor, 
who, except in cases involving forfeiture of 
life or limb, which are submitted for the 
orders of the Minister, adjudicates thereon, 
and his decree is deemed final. The Su- 
bahs, as in Nepal, are either Farmers or 
Collectors of the Revenue ; their accounts 
being supervised by the Governor, who is 
responsible to the Durbar for due precau- 
tions being observed to prevent the occur- 
rence of fraud and defalcation, which, how- 
ever, consequent on the proximity of our 
territories, in which the delinquent generally 
seeks refuge with his ill-gotten wealth, not 
unfrequently takes place. The present 
Governor of the Terai is General Krishna 
Bahadur, a younger brother of the Minister ; 
3F 
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his residence is at Khutta Bunga where the 
Head-Quarters of two Corps the Shere and 
Subz Dul are stationcde The tribunals 
for the administration of justice at Kath- 
mandhoo are the Tita Chaplee, Kothice, 
Ling, Tuksal, and Dhunsar; the two former 
are the principal Civil and Criminal Courts 
and presided over by a Sirdar, the latter 
are cach composed of two Bicharis. There 
is another Court’ styled the Kewaree 
Chauk, which is rather an office of Audit, 
where a general supervision is exercised 
over the accounts of the Subahs, than a 
place of judicature. The President of this 
assembly is sometimes a Military Officer, the 
office was formerly held by General Budree- 
na Sing, who was removed in consequence 
of his being implicated in the recent con- 
spiracy against Gencral Jung Bahadur. 
The Dhurma Shastr forms the basis of 
the Civil and Criminal jurisprudence of 
Nepal, the expounder in all intricate cases 
being, as already stated, the Raj Guru. Of 
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the Civil department, it is out of my power 
to express any opinion, but I believe it is 
not very inferior and, in some respects, pro- 
bably, is even preferable to the systems in 
force in far more civilized countries, where 
the glorious uncertainty of the law has be- 
come a proverb and its delays a by-word. 

The Criminal branch is administered with 
energy, and consequently theft is a crime 
that rarely occurs. During my march with 
the Mission to Kathmandhoo, although 
from the moment we crossed the border not 
the slightest precaution was taken to guard 
against robbery, I did not hear of a single 
case throughout a Camp containing 6 or 
7,000 persons. 

Trial by ordeal is sanctioned and often 
practised. It is conducted by the test of 
water, and I understand the proceedings are 
similar to those in vogue in other Himdu 
States. As the special object of the Nepalese 
Courts is to ensure the punishment and pre- 
vention of crime, every measure calculated to 
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secure conviction is used without scruple, and 
little attention is paid to legal technicalities. 
A. criminal can be found guilty merely on 
his own evidence, and, in fact, to enable the 
judge to award sentence, it is considered 
absolutely necessary that the culprit should 
acknowledge his guilt. 

The Code of Laws formerly administered 
in Nepal has been much modified and ren- 
deved more lenient by the present Minister; 
the undermentioned crimes alone are now 
punishable by death,—murder, treason 
against the King or Prime Minister, attacks 
upon the persons of the British or Chinese 
Envoys, and theft in the third instance, 
in the first flogging, and in the second am- 
putation of the arm, being awarded. The 
other penalties prescribed for different of- 
fences are confiscation of property, banigh- 
ment, degradation from caste, imprisonment, 
and the imposition of fines; the three for- 
mer are however now seldom inflicted, 
Incest is punished by emasculation, adultery 
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is commouly revenged by the party offended 
against, who is allowed to vindicate his 
honor without the interference of the police; 
women for this offence are liable to have 
their lips and noses eut off, but I suspect 
that the nature of their punishment gener- 
ally depends much upon their own caste and. 
that of the person with whom they have in- 
trigued. The sentence of death cannot be 
awarded against any member of the fair sex, 
whatever may have heen the crime of which 
she has been found culpable: women are 
however subject to other very severe punish- 
ments, mutilation being the most common. 
Gambling is prohibited in Nepal, and, except 
during the Dewali, when there is no res- 
triction and for five days the vice is univer- 
sally indulged in, any infringement of this 
law is severely punished. 

The Court of Nepal maintains Political 
relations both with England and China. 
Every fifth year a Mission is despatched 
from Kathmandhoo with presents for the 
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Emperor at Pekin. It always consists of 27 
persons, as in the event of any variation 
taking place in the number, it would not be 
received by the Chinese authorities ; 16 must 
also invariably arrive on the Frontier on 
the same day, and have under its charge 
exactly the same articles, as originally pre- 
seribed by the Treaty of 1792, not the 
slightest deviation from the rules then dic- 
tated being allowed, no plea even would 
be admitted for making any alteration cither 
in the dates or stages, as directed for its 
route to, and from, the capital; with this 
exception the Mission experiences favorable 
treatment. An officer of Rank with an Escort 
is appoluted to accompany it, and hic is res- 
ponsible for the Members being supplied, 
at the expense of his own Goverment, with 
every thing which may conduce to theiv 
comfort, To such an extent is this complai- 
sance carried, that even the gratification of 
their sensual desires is not forgotten, and 
arrangements made accordingly ; at the same 
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time should one of their number be in a 
dying state, he would not be allowed to halt, 
but in the event of a palankeen not being 
available, which is the case for some part of 
the way, he would be tied on to his saddle 
and compelled to continue his journey. 

The Mission is absent from Nepal 18 
months, and remains 45 days at Pekin, during 
which period the superior Officers, on five or 
six occasions, are admitted to an audience 
with the Emperor. During the interview, 
having in the first instance made the three 
prostrations of the body (Kao tao), they 
are obliged to remain in a knecling posture, 
this is, in accordance with Court etiquette, 
no one being permitted to stand in the Royal 
presence. Asitis not deemed requisite that 
cushions should be supplied to the Chinese 
Ministers whilst in attendance on their Sove- 
reign, each individual, when proceeding to 
the Palace, carries under his arma small 
carpet, which he spreads before him on enter- 
ing the room in which His Majesty is sitting. 
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Pekin is described by the Sirdars, who 
have accompanied the Mission, as a fine 
town, but the buildings are chiefly only one 
story in height. 

Occasionally an Envoy from the Great 
Lama at Thibet makes his appearance 
at Kathmandhoo, but although his visit 
is doubtless sanctioned by the Chinese 
Government, and should it be necessary 
he would act in a political capacity, he can- 
not be considered as an accredited Agent; 
his ostensible duty is to inspect the Budhist 
temples in the vicinity of the City. There 
is a Nepalese Agent at Lassa to watch 
over the interests of the Newars engaged in 
cominerce who reside at that City. 

Although presents are transmitted to 
Kathmandhoo in return for those offered to 
the Emperor, there can be but little doubt 
that the latter are considered in the light of 
tribute from a dependant State and not as 
marks of esteem from an equal power, the 
Nepalese naturally repudiate this idea, but 
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still they cannot deny, that the quinquennial 
Mission is one of the conditions imposed by 
the victorious Chinese General when encamp- 
ed at Nyakot, almost within sight of Kath- 
mandhoo; with regard to the policy of the 
Nepal Durbar in thus incurring the humi- 
liation of suing for an ignominious peace, 
there are various opinions, Colonel Kirkpat- 
rick who visited the country almost imme- 
diately after the signing of the treaty, states, 
that the necessity for the measure was 
doubtful, as the invading army suffered 
from disease and scarcity, and would soon 
have been compelled to solicit the terms 
which they made a merit of granting. From 
all I could glean it would appear that hos- 
tilities were commenced by the Gorkhas, 
who entered the Chinese territories, and on 
their return, loaded with plunder but with 
little provision, were attacked and defeated 
by an overwhelming force of Tartars. Ac- 
cording to Gorkha traditions extreme hard- 
ships from exposure and hunger were 
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endured by their troops on this expedition, 
to such an extent indeed, as to have com- 
pletely deterred them from ever again mak- 
ing incursions, in that direction, beyond 
their own Fronticr. The dread formerly 
entertained of Tartar troops has, I have 
reason to believe, now quite subsided, and, 
for some time past, the Durbar have been 
casting longing eyes on one or two of the 
small States adjoining their territories but 
tributary to China, unless, however, aided 
by the resources of the Indian Government, 
regarding which arrangement I have often 
heard hints offered ; the want of’ an cfficient 
Commissariat Department would alone prove 
an obstacle to their moving a large body of 
troops in that quarter. 

When the Seikh force under Zorawur 
Sing, which attempted to penetrate into 
Thibet by the Cashmere route, was defeated 
by the Tartars, four or five hundred men 
were taken prisoners and carried into capti- 
vity near the Gorkha Frontier, where some 
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of them still exist ; a letter was despatched 
by the Durbar to the Emperor soliciting their 
release, of this Missive not the slightest 
notice was ever accorded, a tolerable proof 
of the estimation in ‘which the Nepal Ruler 
is held by his Imperial Majesty. 

To a Hindu Nation, a constrained Mission 
to an infidel country where little regard is 
paid to their prejudices, must, it is evident, 
be considered in the light of a national 
disgrace, indeed, all the Members are deem- 
ed so completely to have lost caste during 
their journey, that on their return they are 
. obliged to halt for 3 days at Nyakot, 18 
miles from the capital, in order to perform 
certain religious ceremonies as a purification, 
and even then it is thought necessary, to 
prevent their being reproached with having 
forfeited their religious rights, that the Ra- 
jah should present them with water out of 
his own lota, as an acknowledgment of their 
having been re-admitted into the pale of the 


church. 
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Of the revenues of Nepal, I regret to 
state, it is out of my power to affurd any 
certain information. I doubt, in fact, whether 
an accurate statement could be framed even 
from the records possessed by the Durbar, 
as the Civil and Military Establislunents 
being paid almost entirely by Jagirs, or 
assignments of Jand, the sums actually rea- 
lized at the Public Treasury must be far 
less than the real value of the land-tax, 
which forms the most considerable item in 
their accounts, whilst at the same time it is 
probable, that in the register of Jagirs, the 
worth of cach allotment is greatly exag- 
gerated, or at all events rated at the highest 
value, without reference to the depreciation 
in rents which must occasionally occur 
owing to drought or other causes. Colonel 
Kirkpatrick estimated the total amount 
received by the Government at from 25 to 
30 lacs, but I am inclined to believe that it 
has materially increased within the present 
century, and may now be justly calculated 
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as, at the least, 50 lacs. During the last few 
years a considerable augmentation has taken 
place in the Revenue derived from the 
Terai, owing, doubtless, to the minute super- 
vision and admirable management of the 
present Minister. When ceded to the Gor- 
khas in 1816, this district was valued at 
only 2 or 3 lacs, whilst I have ascertained 
from several quarters that it yields nearly 
20, This sum is collected principally from 
the land-tax, but this is not the only source; 
about 3 lacs per annum is paid by contrac- 
tors for the privilege of cutting timber in 
the forest; and the jungle is also let for 
grazing, 4 annas per head being levied on 
buffaloes or black cattle, cows are allowed 
free pasturage; large herds annually enter 
the Terai from the British Provinces, and as 
the casualties are numerous, a flourishing 
trade is carried on in hides by speculators, 
residing on the borders, who forward them 
by water to the Calcutta market. Another 


item in the receipts is the profits obtained 
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from elephant catching ; in 1850 the number 
caught was certainly 200, and although 
many of them were small, I should hardly 
think their average value less than 300 
rupees, thus, allowing 10,000 rupees on 
account of expenditure for establishments, 
the total amount cleared would be 50,000 
rupecs, and I suppose'this may be consider- 
ed as a tolerable approximation to the usual 
annual rate. 

There are two modes adopted in Nepal 
for seizing wild elephants, the one either by 
pits or keddahs (enclosures) as practised in 
Hindustan, and the other by hunting them 
by means of tame ones; the latter is the 
most exciting, fatiguing, and dangerous sport 
I have ever witnessed; the wild elephants 
are in the first instance driven by beaters 
(regiments being frequently employed for 
this purpose) towards some well-known pass, 
at the extremity of which the huntsmen are 
stationed; as the breaking of the boughs in 
the forest and the shots and shouts of the 
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pursuers denote the rapid approach of the 
herd, the utmost anxiety appears depicted in 
every countenance, and strange to say even 
the tame elephants remain motionless, fear- 
ing lest they should betray their position 
and scare their wild brethren, ere the cordon 
gradually closing round them has been 
properly formed; at last the signal is given, 
and perhaps 30 or 40 elephants rush for- 
ward, crushing the thick jungle and tramp- 
ling down the high grass beneath their feet. 
As soon as the wild animals are seen, one is 
separated from its companions and closely 
followed by the hunters; the danger now 
commences, for not only is there a chance 
of being attacked by the hunted elephant, 
but the utmost agility is required to prevent 
being killed by coming in contact with 
the branches or stems of the trees through 
which you urge your course. Howdahs 
would be useless, as in a few minutes they 
would be smashed to atoms. The sportsman 
therefore maintains his seat merely by the 
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aid of a rope attached to a very small pad 
on the clephant’s back and having a noose 
through which the hand is passed; he must 
trust entirely to his own presence of mind 
and activity, to escape the dangers that 
threaten him, now springing to the right, 
now to the left, at one moment standing 
almost crect, and spurring on his ungainly 
courser with a mallet, in which a spike is 
affixed, which he holds in the left hand, the 
next seeking shelter from some impending 
bough behind the animal’s tail. The pace at 
which the chase is kept up is almost 8 miles 
an hour, and it may continue for 30 or 40 
minutes, sometimes much longer. Any one 
therefore, who has ever mounted an ele- 
phant, may form some idea of the exertion 
which has to be undergone; at last the wild 
beast is surrounded by the tame ones, and 
whilst being regularly jostled, some skilful 
mahout flings, with the aid of his elephant, 
a rope round its neck by which it is soon 
securely fastened, and placed under charge 
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of two others, selected for their size and 
power, whilst the captors turn back to seek 
another victim. In this way three or four 
are caught in a single day. They are so 
effectually subdued by hunger and the 
dread of their powerful guardians, who treat 
them most unmercifully, that occasionally 
at the expiration of three days from the 
date of their being seized, they may be seen 
with riders on their backs. When a wild 
elephant is what is termed Must, or mad, it 
is extremely hazardous to approach him, as 
instead of flying he would charge the domes- 
ticated animals, very few of whom could 
withstand his shock. Beasts in this state 
therefore are occasionally killed by men with 
poisoned spears, who take up a position near 
their path and wound them asthey pass; or by 
an arrow attached to a beam placed in their 
track, bent down and secured. by a noose so 
arranged, that on its becoming disengaged 
by the action of an elephant’s foot, the arrow 
flies up and strikes the animal’s side. 
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All mines in Nepal are claimed as the 
property of the State, but I am induced to 
imagine, that the revenue derived from this 
source is decreasing, not from the store of 
mineral wealth throughout the country 
having been exhausted, for rich inines of 
iron, copper, arsenicate of copper, lead, sul- 
phur and coal are still known to exist, 
moreover lumps of gold have been found in 
the beds of the hill streams, and several 
veins of silver are also stated to have been 
discovered; but the portion of the profits 
demanded by Government is so great, and, 
owing to the want of steam power and the 
mechanical appliances used in Europe, the 
expense of working mines is so heavy, that 
few speculators will come forward to under- 
take the contract; the lead mincs which 
are the least profitable arc in reality quite 
abandoned, and that ore is imported from 
British India. 

The Gorkha miners do not in general 
sink a shaft from which the gallery diverges, 
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but in the first instance run the gallery, or 
in some cases an open trench, from the sur- 
face at an angle of about 45 degrees, and 
when this is carried to such a depth that it 
fills with water, having no means of keeping 
it clear, the mine is deserted. Notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantages above described a 
large quantity of copper is still procured, 
and in the shape of rude paisa exported 
into the British territories, indeed to such 
an extent, that the districts of Gorukhpore, 
Champarun, Tirhoot and the parts of Oudh 
bordering on the Terai are deluged with 
these coins, and I question whether the 
whole of these Provinces absorb yearly 100 
rupees in copper currency from the Calcutta 
Mint. The value of the Nepal paisa varies in 
every zillah, or in fact, I may say, in every 
village, but I should suppose the average 
rate would be about 22 gundas or 88 paisa 
per rupee. 

In addition to the copper currency there 
is also a goldand silver coinage at the Nepal 
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Mint which yields some slight profits to the 
Government. Gold coins are called Ashrafis, 
and are subdivided into halves, quarters 
and cighths, but even these fractional parts 
are seldom used, and the full Ashrafi 
may be considered more in the light 
of a medal than a coin. The silver piece, 
in ordinary circulation, is styled a Mohur 
rupee and its value estimated at cight annas. 
Some few, named Siccas, are struck worth 
sixteen annas, but they are not common. 
The following table shows the relative value 


existing between the Nepal and Calcutta 


coinage. 
The weight of Nepal Sicen Rupeo = 15} Caloutta annas. 
Mohur or Adhidar,..sssecsecces = 7 annas and 74 pice. 
Quarter MOMUr ss ceccsesesenseteeees += Lanna and 10} pice, 
Cold Rupee or Ashrafissseeres == 15 aunas. 


The standard of the silver coin is, 7 ru- 
pees 13 annas, and of the gold ditto, 2 ru- 
pees, per cent, less than the Calcutta Stand- 
ard. 

Various ‘articles of export are subject to 
taxation, and an ad valorem duty of, 24, per 
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cent. is levied on all imports, from British 
India, moreover, besides other exactions in 
passing through the country with which I am 
unacquainted, but some of which are, I un- 
derstand, vexatious, a charge of 4 annas per 
head, is made by the Durbar for every laden 
cooly passing the forts of Scesa Gurhee 
and Mukwanpore. I was, unfortunately, 
wnable to obtaim data sufficiently-precise 
to admit of my forming any calculation of 
the amount thus collected, but I was in- 
formed by an intelligent Sirdar, who for 
many years had charge of the Terai district, 
that he estimated the value of the goods 
annually exported to our territories, at nearly 
12 lacs, and of those imported from the same 
quarter at about 9 lacs. Of the former, he 
enumerated the undermentioned articles :— 
Wax, ginger, timber of different sorts, pipal, 
(long pepper) pipla mul, (long pepper root) 
honey, hides, rushes, tez-pat, (Malabathrum 
leaf) stone, ivory, elephants, manjit, or the 
Indian madder, turmeric, nir bisi, (zedoary) 
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Jata masi, (spikenard) arsenic, orpiment, 
bezoar stone, kath, (Terra Japonica) musk, 
chilies, buftalo’s horns, copper, oranges, 
walnuts, cardamums désce, Ral or damar, 
resin, rice,* grain of different sorts,* 
charas, opium, ghee, lamp oil, bells, gongs, 
arms of different descriptions, and coarse 
paper; and amongst the latter, Lead, zine, 
tin, pewter, soap, kapas, (raw cotton,) car- 
pets, gold and silver lace, cotton goods of 
various descriptions, chintzes, muslins, &c., 
shawls, kinkabs, broadcloth, salt, dar chini, 
(cinnamon) supyari, (betel nut) pan, (betel 
leaf) sugar, black pepper, cloves, carda- 
mums Guzratee, nutmegs, saffron, mace, salt- 
petre, sulphur, tobacco, alum, shells, mother- 
o’pearl, pearls, coral, beads, raw silk, sandal 
wood, shell lac, camphor, otters’ sking,} 
glassware, plated glass and English cutlery. 
From China the importations are, Borax, 
furs, satins, silks, velvets, tea, rugs or 


* From the Terai. 
+ From the neighbourhood of Dacca. 
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blankets, goats, dogs, ponies, preserved 
fruits, quicksilver, gold dust, yak-tail chaun- 
ries, chhattars, salamoniac, various iieddi- 
cinal drugs, and salt, The latter article is 
said to be brought from a lake about fifteen 
days’ march beyond the Brahmaputra, and 
is transported on the backs of sheep, which 
owing to the length of the journey never 
return, but are sold at Kathmandhoo. These 
sheep are of a large size, and some of them 
have four horns, they carry a heavy load, the 
average weight being forty-two pounds. 
The trade of Nepal is not at present 
extensive, but there is little doubt that wi- 
der proper regulations, and with improved 
Ines of communication, it might be so en- 
larged, as to become not only beneficial to 
its own Government and people, but also to 
those of the neighbouring States. It is not 
improbable, that together with their own 
exports, which consist principally of bells, 
cloths and arms, a few articles of British 


manufacture, even now, find their way to 
2u 
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Thibet through Kathmandhoo; but, as long 
as the roads in every direction, more especial- 
ly those over the passes on the side of India, 
remain in their present wretched state, and 
the expense of carriage consequently conti- 
nues so heavy, any increase of traffic in that 
quarter cannot reasonably be expected, and 
the inhabitants of that part of Asia, notwith- 
standing the spread of British power in the 
East, must, in a great measure, be dependant 
on Russia, both for the supply of goods of 
European workmanship, and as a mart for 
their own redundant productions. Whilst, 
in the event of commercial relations being 
once established on a firm footing between 
Hindustan and Thibet and Western China, 
taking into consideration the facility of 
water carriage for a great portion of the 
distance, and the shortness of the route as 
compared to thatit now follows, it may with 
justice be inferred, that the whole of the 
trade connected with those countries, would 
speedily flow towards Calcutta. 
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Although the revenues of the Durbar 
may be, as compared to that of other States, 
trifling, yet as the Civil and Military fune- 
tionaries, as already stated, are almost en- 
tirely remunerated by grants of Jand, and 
the Court is far from extravagant, the ex- 
penditure is also light, and there is conse- 
quently a considerable surplus annually 
realized, which would enable the Govern- 
ment to furnish funds for the general im- 
provement of the means of communication 
throughout the country. Notwithstanding, 
to ensure the co-operation of the Sirdars, 
that it would be absolutely necessary, not 
only to impress them with a sense of 
the benefit which would accrue to their 
country from the extension of its commerce, 
but algo to remove the fear, which they at 
present entertain, of an invasion by the 
British, in the event of the routes over the 
Seesa Gurhee and Mukwanpore passes 
being rendered easy of access, or new ones 
being opened; under the present, compaya- 

3H 
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tively speaking, enlightened administration, 
and. with the aid of European skill and 
science, there is reason to hope that cven- 
tually a new era may dawn upon Nepal, and 
she may become the great thoroughfare for 
circulating the traffic of Great Britain 
throughout the greater portion of the Celes- 
tial Empire. Having concluded this brief 
account of the Government of Nepal, I will 
now proceed, to the best of my power, to 
describe its inhabitants, their religion, habits, 
manufactures, &c. 


CHAPTER III. 


Inhabitants of Nepal—~Estimated population—Distinct Tribes 
wm Eindus—Muggurs— Gurungs—Kirats or Krats—Ne- 
wars-—Bhootias-—Lepchas— Tharus— Religious toleration 
—Suttee-— Court mourning — Diseases — Climate—Manu- 
Sactures—Agriculture—Animal and Vegetable productions, 
Tar population of Nepal has never, I be- 
lieve, been exactly ascertained, or at all 
events recorded; but from the accounts 
which have reached me, including the pea- 
santry in the Terai and the inhabitants of 
the provinces bordering on the Brahmaputra, 
(who although perhaps hardly subject, are 
certainly tributary to the Gorkha Govern- 
ment,) I do not think I can be accused of 
exaggeration in estimating the number at not 
less than 4,000,000,* in which are comprised 
the undermentioned classes, differing both in 
language and habits, viz. pure Hindus, ¢. e. 
Brahmins and Khasiyas, (Hill Rajputs) 
Muggurs, Gurungs, Krats, Newars, Bhootias, 


* T have heard it rated at over 5,000,000. 
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Lepchas and Tharus. My stay at Nepal was 
too short to enable me to enjoy an opportu- 
nity of making myself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the customs peculiar to the various 
tribes, and I must therefore content myself 
with the following meagre sketch :— 

The Ilindus of the hills vary little, as re- 
gards the observance of religious ceremonies, 
from those of Hindustan; but, althongh 
equally strict in their intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans, amongst themselves they appear far 
less fettered by the prejudices of caste, and, 
with respect to partaking of animal food, 
pay much less attention to the precepts of 
Menu. In general, they eat readily of goats, 
sheep, (provided they are of the short-tailed 
breed) rabbits, ducks, duck’s eggs, geese, 
turkeys, wild fowl, and game of all descrip- 
tions, (including the wild hog.) Many 
of them drink intoxicating liquors, prepar- 
ed by fermentation from pines and other 
fruits. Like their brethren of the plains 
they worship the cow, but the unfortu- 
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nate buffalo obtains little mercy at their 
hands, and the person who would not dare 
to aim the lightest blow at the former, does 
not hositate, mercly for the gratification of 
displaying his strength and skill, to deprive 
the latter of life; in fact, to cut off'a buffalo’s 
head with a single blow of the khora (a 
curved sword), is by no means a very 
uncommon feat amongst the Gorkhas. 

The Mugeurs appear to be one of the 
aboriginal races of Nepal ; although they 
have adopted many of the customs of their 
Hindu conquerors, with the exception of 
abstaining from beef, they have no scruples 
as to their food, and are much addicted to 
intoxication. 

The Gurungs ave a pastoral tribe, whose 
manners assimilate in many respects to those 
of the Muggurs. They are worshippers of 
Budh and follow the doctrines of Sakya as 
explained by their own Lamas.* 


* The Lamas are Budhist Monks, who have, nominally 
at least, forsaken the pleasures of the world, They reject 
* 
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The Krats are a race formerly occupying 
the mountains to the Hast of Nepal Proper, 
where they still chiefly reside, they seem 
never to have become converts even to the 
liberal doctrines of the Ufindus of the hills, 
but in a great measure to have preserved 
their own faith. They are not now permit- 
ted to kill kine, but I understand they always 
gladly avail themselves of every opportunity 
of regaling upon the flesh of a cow, which 
may have met with its death by accident. 

The members of all the four classes above 
described are enlisted into the Gorkha 
army. They are generally bold, hardy, active 
and athletic men, and prove good soldiers. 


the doctrine of caste, and admit a person of any nation into 
their order. They consider themselves under the authority 
of Sakya Gamba, who came from India about the begiming 
of our era, and resides at Lassa in perpetual youth, and is 
not therefore an Avatar, The Dherma Rajah, or spiritual 
Chief, of what we call Bhootan, is considered as an incarna- 
tion of a Boudh who has obtuined divinity, and they be- 
lieve that at tho death of the body it inhabits, it passes into 
that of another child, and continues there through life, 
which is also believed of the ‘Tishu Lama, the spiritual 
guide of the Chinese, who resides at Digarchi, The ordi- 
nary Lamas pretend only to be saints. 
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The Newars were the original holders of 
the valley of Nepal; although in the war 
with the Gorkhas they strove most gallantly 
to maintain their independence, they are 
now deemed too effeminate to be cligible for 
Military service, and are principally employ- 
ed as traders, husbandmen and mechanics. 
In the latter capacity they are extremely 
skilful and expert, and, like the Chinese, will 
copy most minutely any pattern which may 
he given them, and if properly instructed, 
would make admirable artificers, At pre-_ 
sent they are the only carpenters and black- 
smiths in Nepal, and many of the specimens 
of their workmanship are extremely well. 
executed. They also excel as gold and sil- 
versmiths and their embroidery in pearls 
and other precious stones is well finished 
and in good taste, 

They appear a quiet inoffensive race and 
arein general of a middle size, robust, with 
stout limbs and open and cheerful counte- 
nances; many of them have become pro- 
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selytes to the Hindu religion, but the 
greater number are still followers of Budh ; 
one sect denominated Bhamas shave their 
heads like the Bhootias and observe many of 
their religious rites as well as civil customs; 
they all burn their dead, and their principal 
characteristic is the little regard they enter- 
tain for the honor of their women, who are 
never confined or even kept under any res- 
traint. When a girl is about eight years of 
age she is carried to a temple and married, 
with the ceremonies usual to Hindus, to the 
Bel fruit, (agle marmelos) on her attaining 
the age of puberty, she is betrothed with 
her own consent to some man of the same 
caste, and receives a dower which hecomes 
her husband’s property ; the nuptials are 
then celebrated with feasting and religious 
ceremonies; she is however at liberty to 
claim a divorce whenever she wishes, and 
on the slightest pretences; it is merely 
necessary before leaving the house, that 
she should signify her intention by plac- 
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ing two betel nuts in her bed, she is 
then free to choose another spouse; at 
the same time, provided she only coha- 
bits with men of her own, or a_ higher 
caste, she can, whenever she pleases, return 
to the house of her first husband and re- 
sume charge of his family. Hamilton al- 
ludes to a custom which is still kept up 
amongst them. Sometime in May or June, 
a skirmish takes place between the young 
men and lads of the north and south ends 
of the town, which lasts 15 days, that on 
the fifteenth day is most serious, the oppos- 
ing parties are drawn up in the broad, level, 
sandy bed of the river between the City 
and Sambhunath, the fight is carried on 
with stones—commences about an hour 
before sunset and continues until dark. Se- 
vere injuries are inflicted and occasionally 
a wound proves fatal. I have never heard. 
the origin of the practice, but it is stated by 
the above mentioned author to be attri- 
buted to two causes, and the following 
I 
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is his’ account :—‘‘ Some allege, that at 
one time Kathmandhoo was subject to two 
Rajas and that the skirmishings first arose 
among their respective followers, and have 
ever since been continued; others, with 
more probability, think that the combat is 
meant to commemorate a battle between 
a son of Maha-Deva and a Rachhas or 
evil spirit. Colonel Crawfurd justly gives 
a preference to the latter opinion, for if 
one of the parties obtain the victory, every 
thing favorable, seasonable rains, plentiful 
crops, and fine weather is augured for the 
remainder of the year, the reverse is ex- 
pected should the opposite party gain the 
advantage.” 

The Bhootias are of Tartar origin and 
inhabit the Provinces bordering on Thibet. 
They maketheir appearance at Kathmandhoo 
during the month of November, returning 
to their homes in March. They have two 
objects in visiting the Capital, to prosecute 
a lucrative traffic, and at the same time 
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pay their adoration at the different Budhist 
shrines in the vicinity : they seem a cheer- 
ful and contented race, robust in per- 
son and filthy in their habits, I should 
conceive that a change of garments must be 
a luxury almost unknown amongst them. 
Their soil and climate being more favor- 
able to animal than to vegetable life, 
they are chiefly restricted to the use of 
animal food, of which they generally obtain 
four meals per diem; they possess large | 
herds of oxen, together with flocks of sheep 
and goats, and their country abounds in game 
of every description. Tea, they consume 
in large quautities, prepared with rancid 
lard, they also partake of spirituous liquors 
distilled principally from grain. 

The Lepchas for the most part inhabit 
the country of Sikhim, but there are a few 
within the territories of the Nepal Govern- 
ment. From all accounts they are semi-bar- 
barians, the use of fire-arms is: little known 


amongst them, and they are principally 
21 
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armed with bows and arrows, they are very 
expert in handling their knives, which they 
employ cither as weapons, or as tvols 
in constructing huts, bridges, &e. | 
imagine they may be classed amongst the 
Budhists, as they have none of the scruples 
of Hindus with regard to their food. 

The Tharus are the denizens of the Te- 
rai, and are said not to suffer from the 
deadly malaria, they are however sickly- 
looking men, and although from their being 
acclimatized, the poison may not work ac- 
tively or rather speedily upon their frames, 
it is evident that their constitutions are 
debilitated and undermined from its effects, 
and their lives are, I believe, of short dura- 
tion. To the castward some districts of 
the Nepal dominions are inhabited by ra- 
ces, amongst others the Limbus, respecting 
whom I could acquire but little information, 
I have been however led to conjecture, that 
they are mere off-shoots from some of the 
tribes already specified. 
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Many of the domestic servants in Nepal 
are slaves; a male is styled Keta, and a 
female Ketee. I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the subject to detail the 
circumstances under which the system of 
slavery is established, but I believe many 
slaves are born free, being the children of 
parties in necessitous circumstances and 
sold by their parents, others are hereditary 
slaves, being born in bondage, the progeny 
of persons who have lost their freedom; 
those attached to the households of men of 
rank, appear to be well treated, and are, in 
fact, on a superior footing in the family to 
hired menials. 

Although the Gorkha Government would 
not in all probability allow its Hindu 
subjects to become’ converts either to 
Christianity or Mahomedanism, yet it is 
extremely tolerant as respects religion, and 
no one is subject to persecution on account 
of his faith. In the neighbourhood of Palpa 
there are, I understand, some Mussulman 

at 
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villages, the inhabitants of which were ori- 
ginally employed chiefly as Miners. Of their 
present pursuits, I have no exact knowledge. 

Suttee is sanctioned throughout Nepal, 
but T am aware of several instances in which 
it has not been practised, and it is not con- 
sidered dishonorable, on the part of the re- 
latives, to dissuade a widow trom being guilty 
of self-immolation, on the contrary, any per- 
son who may be convicted, of having used 
forcible or other unjustifiable means to in- 
duce a woman to sacrifice herself, is liable 
to severe punishment. The argument which 
I have heard advanced against the prohibi- 
tion of the practice, was, the futility of at- 
tempting to suppress it with a view to pre- 
vent the loss of life, as in the event of a 
woman being determined, cither from aftec- 
tion to the deceased, or as a point of honor, to 
accompany her husband’s corpseto the grave, 
or rather funeral pile, she-would commit sui- 
cide by taking poison, or by other means 
which could not possibly be guarded against. 
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On the occasion of the demise of a mem- 
ber of the Royal Family general mourning 
is strictly enforced. Every person is prohi- 
bited for the period of one year from attend- 
ing any place of festivity, listening to the 
sounds of music, and wearing shoes in which 
a single particle of leather is introduced. 
For three days nobody can enter a carriage, 
eat more than once a day, or partake of 
food prepared with spices, moreover, it is 
incumbent on every one to shave the head 
and wear the (Tilak Matam dari ki) mark 
of grief or mourning, on the forehead. 

The diseases prevalent in Nepal are fever, 
rhewnatism, goitre, cutaneous disorders and 
venereal; the latter is particularly common, 
for all classes are most dissolute. The Na- 
tives of the plains when residing in the val- 
ley of Kathmandhoo, are, equally with the 
inhabitants, subject to Bronchocele. The 
residents of some localities are however 
exempt from this malady, amongst others, 


those living in the villages of Kirtapur and 
* 
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Sanchu, both of which are situated on emi- 
nences: cases of leprosy or elephantiasis 
seldom, if ever, occur anongst the Nepalese. 

The climate of Nepal is superior to that 
- of Hindustan, and, as the temperature is 
several degrees cooler, IT should suppose 
better suited to the uropean constitution, 
During the few days of my stay at Katlunan- 
dhoo, early in February, the Thermometer 
in an open room never rose above 65°. The 
Gorkhas divide their year into six seasons, 
but this is, I presume, an crror, as they 
almost exactly correspond with those of the 
plains. The rains commence a little cartier, 
and set in from the south-east quarter; 
they are usually very copious and break wp 
towards the middle of October. The 
torrents from the mountains being often 
extremely violent at this period, while the 
descent of the rivers through the low lands 
is not sufficiently precipitate, as to carry off 
the waters with rapidity; they are very 
‘liable to overflow their banks, and thus 
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during the months of July, August and 
September, two-thirds of the valley is ge- 
nerally inundated. Throughout the cold. 
season, 2. e. from October to March, dense 
fogs are extremely prevalent; they however 
generally clear off about 9 or 10 4..™. when 
they are succeeded by bright sunshine, but 
the solar vays have but little power, and it is 
quite possible to be exposed to them the 
whole day without suffering from their in- 
fluence. The principal manufactures of 
Nepal are arms, chain armour, brass uten- 
sils and ornaments, bells, of which they ex: 
port a large number to India, one or two 
sorts of coarse, and one fine cotton cloth, 
the latter, called Maleeda, is particularly 
soft and light, and a coarse kind of paper, 
which is prepared in enormous sheets:in the 
following manner :—-The pulp, made from 
the bark of a shrub, of which itis composed, 
is spread upon a sheet tightly stretched on 
a frame extended over a small tank, con- 
taining sufficient water to cover it; when it 
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is completely saturated, the water is drain- 
ed off, and the paper dried by artificial heat, 
produced by pans of burning charcoal placed 
under the frame. 

The tree of which the bark is used for the 
above purpose is the Sied burrooa, a Species 
of Daphne. There are two kinds, both 
growing to a considerable size, the one is 
called Kaghazi pat, or the paper plant, and 
the other the Bhootia Sied burrooa, or paper 
tree of Thibet, which is deemed the best. 

The valley of Nepal is extremely fertile, 
in many places yielding no less than 4 crops 
per annum, viz. wheat, rice, Indian corn, 
(maki) and vegetables. Owing to the 
prejudices of the Hindu with respect to 
the treatment of the ox, and the want of 
any other description of draught cattle, the 
plough is seldom, if ever, seen, and the soil 
is prepared by hand, the implement used 
being a kind of hoe. Although this system 
of husbandry must necessarily entail a 
greater amount of labor, it is in other. re- 
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spects equally efficacious as the method 
adopted in Hindustan; in fact, were the 
plough alone to be used in Nepal, many 
plots of land which are now under cultiva- 
tion, would be abandoned, as, consequent on 
the inequality of the surface of the country, 
the fields have for the most part to be 
formed in a succession of small terraces 
along the sides of the numerous hills. The 
soil is in general rich, consisting of a mix- 
ture of light mould, sand and gravel, 
supported by a deep black unctuous earth, 
which latter, the cultivators spread over 
the rice fields as manure. 

The operations of husbandry are of course 
tedious, and at some seasons, every person, 
in the family capable of labor, must be em- 
ployed, consequently no one being available 
to remain in charge of the young children, 
they aretaken tothe field, and the vilagermay 
be seen carrying his infants in two baskets 
suspended over his shoulder by a bamboo. 
Towards the end of the rainy season shoot- 
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ing is strictly prohibited, not from any de- 
sire to preserve the game, but in order that 
the services of the sportsmen may be at 
liberty to aid in getting in the harvest. 
Land in Nepal is divided into khets or 
fields, each of which is estimated to produce 
a certain number of bushels of paddy or 
rice in the husk, the subdivisions are as 
follows : 
20 Pathils = 1 Muri. 
20 Muris = 1 Biswa. 
5 Biswas = 1 Khet. 
Although the country is everywhere in- 
tersected with streams, which might be 
made available for the purpose of irrigation, 
and the people are perfectly well aware of 
their great value in this respect, yet from 
not possessing the means of conducting the 
water to the high grounds, a large portion 
is entirely wasted, and land which might 
otherwise afford a profitable return to the 
cultivator remains untilled ; the water-power 
at their command is however employed by 
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the Gorkhas to work their numerous mills 
for grinding corn. 

My attainments as a Zoologist and Bo- 
tanist do not, I regret to confess, admit of 
my preparing a scientific report, and I must 
be therefore satisfied with submitting a very 
concise account of the animal and vegetable 
productions of Nepal. The description of 
sheep most common is a small kind, called 
the Barwal, it affords when properly fed, very 
fair mutton. Oxen are not numerous, as 
niilch cows alone can be prized for their use- 
ful qualities, little trouble probably is taken 
in their breeding, the milk of the latter is 
however said to be extremely rich; buffaloes 
are generally brought up from the plains. 
I was informed that horses are bred at Peu- 
tana, but only one specimen came under my 
observation, he was a sturdy cob about 14} 
hands high. Ponies are numerous, but few 
are, [ imagine, indigenous, being chiefly im- 
ported from Thibet. The dog, generally 
known as the Nepal dog, is also properly 
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speaking a native of Thibet, it is a fierce 
surly creature, about the size of an English 
bull dog and covered with thick long hair ; 
there are several other classes of the canine 
species, but it is out of my power to de- 
scribe them, nor are they hardly deserving 
of notice. Elephants, rhmoceroses, tigers, 
leopards, bears, hogs, jackals, foxes, ante- 
lopes, musk, hog, and spotted deer, and 
many individuals of the monkey race, are to 
be found in the thick jungle which skirts 
the hills to the south-west, and wild horses 
and sheep are occasionally scen on the 
range of mountains to the north. 

Of the feathered tribes the most remark- 
able are the falcon used by sportsmen, the 
hill maina, and the monal and damphia, of 
the pheasant genus, the former being of the 
spotted and the latter of the golden species, 
the chikor, florican, black and grey partridge, 
woodcock, snipe, quail, teal and wild duck 
ave also procurable, but many of them only 
appear as birds of passage, making Nepal 
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their resting place, in their migration from 
Hindustan to Thibet. 

Nepal would doubtless afford a fine field 
for the researches of the botanist. The for- 
ests of the Terai contain the sal, siso, semal, 
mimosa, (from which catechu is extracted) 
ebony and other trees ; in the higher regions, 
oaks, chesnuts, hollies, yews, laurels and 
pines are abundant; the principal fruit trees 
are the mulberry, raspberry, orange, apples, 
kaphul, (apparently a sort of cherry,) and 
walnut, together with some kinds of plum, 
pears and peaches are also numerous, but the 
fruit seldom ripens. There are, I believe, 
many species of the rhododendron (gurus), 
orchideous plants of various descriptions 
seem to abound, and specimens of the Vic- 
toria Regia are also said to have been dis- 
covered in the woods. 

The only herbs of any pretensions, which 
I have heard mentioned, are the charita, 
which is extremely bitter and much used 


in India for febrile diseases, the zedo- 
2K 
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ary (curcuma zedoaria) a spicy plant some- 
what like ginger in its leaves, and of a 
sweet scent, the jatamasi (spikenard) and 
khet bish, the root of which is said to be 
a violent poison. 

Lettuces, spinach, French beans, garlic, 
radishes and numerous other vegetables ave 
cultivated in the valley of Kathmandhoo. 
Potatoes do not flourish in Nepal Proper, 
but are brought in great quantities from the 
Juxta Himalayan tracts. 

Fish are found in abundance in the rivers 
of the Terai, mullet and a species of carp 
being the most common. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Boundaries of Nepal—Rivers—Lahes— City of Kathmandhoo 
— Situation — Streets — Temples — Population — City of 
Patan—Newar remains—Bhatgaon—Kirtapur, &¢, 


Tue Kingdom of Nepal consists of a 
succession of mountain ranges and valleys 
situated between India and Thibet, and 
running for about 400 miles parallel to the 
north-east frontier of the British territo- 
ries; it formerly extended in a westerly di- 
rection almost to Cashmere, but is now 
circumscribed within the left bank of the 
Kalee Nuddee, the whole of their possess- 
ions beyond that stream having been 
wrested from the Gorkhas in the war of 
1815. To the eastward, the State of Sikhim 

3K 
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(where we have a Military post,) forms the 
boundary, thus, on three sides it is in imme- 
diate contact with our power and. accessi- 
ble to our arms. The north-eastern fron- 
tier of the dominions of the sovereigns of 
Nepal, docs not appear to be very clearly 
defined, but although it is probable that 
the Rajah exercises little power over 
some of the tribes dwelling beyond the 
Alpine region of the Himalayas, on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra, yet, as I have 
before mentioned, they acknowledge them- 
selves as tributaries, and consequently that 
river may be deemed the boundary. 

The mountain ridges of Nepal are every- 
whercintersected by streams of various sizes, 
all of which, after winding through the fertile 
plains of India, eventually disembogue their 
waters into the bed of the Ganges. The 
principal of these are the Gogra, Gunduk, 
Raptee and Kousie, which chiefly serve to 
float down to Calcutta, the valuable timber 
abounding in the forests by which the lower 
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ranges of hills are skirted. Four lakes 
of considerable magnitude are said to exist 
in the direction of Gorkha, one of which 
is called the Burwal and another the 
Gurhwal Tal, but the accounts which I have 
heard regarding them, vary to so great an 
extent, as to preclude my entering into any 
description either as to their size or locality. 

As, in treating of the country of Nepal, 
it may not be amiss to describe its capital. 
I shall now offer a few remarks with re- 
spect to Kathmandhoo. 

The city of Kathmandhoo is situated 
within a valley, running from north to 
south about 16, and from east to west 
12 miles, its form is oval, and circuit 
between 40 and 50 miles, its altitude is 
estimated at 4,700 feet; it is watered by 
the Bag Mati and Bish Mati rivers, and 
on all sides bounded by ranges of moun- 
tains; sinking towards the westward, but 
in other places rising to a great height, 
beyond which, however, on a clear day, the 
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lofty peaks of the Dewal Geree, Jibjib- 
beah, Gosain Than, and other points in the 
snowy range are plainly discernible. 

The most remarkable mountains in the 
lower range are Sewaporee to the north, 
Debee Kot on the cast, and Chundra Ge- 
ree on the south-west. Snow frequently lies 
for days on the summits of these heights, 
and the slope on the north side of the first- 
mentioned was thickly covered in the be- 
ginning of February 1851. Although the 
area of the valley is considerable, in no part 
is a plain of any extent to be found, as, from 
the ranges of hills by which it is surround- 
ed, spurs project in every direction, many 
of which are gradually prolonged to a great 
distance, breaking up the face of the country 
into a series of undulations, everywhere 
intersected by hill streams, of which the 
most important are the two mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. On the cast bank 
of one of which, the Bish Mati, the City 
of Kathmandhoo is situated, following its 
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course for about a mile until its junction 
with the Bag Mati; this latter is crossed 
by two bridges of masonry, one leading 
from the Tundee Khel parade ground 
towards Lalita Patan, and the other from 
the Palace to the principal Magazine. Both 
these rivers are broad shallow streams, and 
in the cold season at all points passable by 
foot passengers, for whose accommodation, 
however, temporary bridges, composed of a 
succession of single planks resting on up- 
right beams as supports, are in many places 
established, 

The town is little superior to the gene- 
rality of Native Cities, the streets are nar- 
row, rudely paved, and for the most part 
extremely dirty, the houses in general of 
brick, two and three stories in height, with 
curiously carved wooden balconies and lat- 
tices; the Palace is a straggling building of 
no pretensions, near it, forming a sort of 
square, are several: temples, differing how- 
ever from those in India, and far more re- 
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sembling Chinese pagodas; they are orna- 
mented on the outside by wooden figures 
most grotesquely carved and painted, one 
of them is entirely constructed of wood 
(Kath), hence, I was informed, the origin 
of the name given to the City; in the ncigh- 
bourhood of this open space are the two 
principal Courts, the Eta Chaplec and the 
Kothee Ling. I also observed a temple 
dedicated to Bheem Sen, the son of Pandu, 
a favorite deity of the Gorkhas. In front 
of this building is a column surmounted by 
a brazen winged-lion, having near it a pe- 
destal, on which a statuc, representing a 
kneeling celestial-figure, (Gurur) is placed. 

There are one or two market places, which 
appeared crowded with men of all castes and 
tribes, from the natives of the burning plains 
of India to the uncivilized Bhootias from the 
snow-capped hills of Thibet. The buildings 
in the vicinity of the city most deserving of 
attention are the temples of Pasupati Nath, 
Sambhu Nath, Balajee and Budh. 
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The shrine of Pasupati Nath, dedicated 
to Siva, is built upon the edge of the Bag 
Mati, which is there considered a holy 
stream, and consequently every true Hindu 
is desirous of yielding up his last breath 
on its sacred banks: the spot assigned for 
the cremation of members of the Royal 
Family, is between two small bridges adjoin- 
ing the building. This temple is esteemed 
the holiest in Nepal, and is of such sanctity 
that pilgrims from India visit it, and consi- 
der the pilgrimage one of great devotion ; 
it consists of several squares containing 
shrines consecrated at different periods. 
The principal sanctuary is in the shape of a 
pagoda having a leaden roof, the ridges of 
which are covered with a substance re- 
sembling copper gilt; our Ciceroni informed 
us that it was a thin sheet of gold, but I 
take the liberty of doubting his accuracy on 
this head; the walls immediately under the 
eaves, were adorned with a very extraordi- 


nary description of ornament, viz., the 
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various offerings that have been made to 
the deity, and the arms, culinary utensils, 
&e. of persons dying (La Waris) without 
heirs, and, as may be imagined, a most 
strange assemblage of articles; swords, 
shields, pots, pans, looking-glasses, buffalo 
horns, knives, bracelets and spinning wheels, 
were to be seen suspended by hooks and 
nails, from every poiut. In the centre of 
the building, I observed two massive silver 
doors, supported on either side by curiously 
carved wood work. Within the court-yard, 
where, by the bye, Europeans are not ad- 
mitted, is the figure of Nanda, the sacred 
bull, also several representations of Hindu 
deities; the outer gates are flanked hy seulp- 
tured lions, Opposite to the temple is the 
sacred jungle, appropriated apparently to 
the sole use of the monkeys that infest it. 
The temple of Sambhu Nath is a Budhist 
shrine in honor of Maha Deva, only resorted 
to by the Bhootias and Bhamas (a tribe of 
Newars,) and considered the most ancicnt 
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edifice in Nepal. Hamilton supposes that 
its erection may have taken place about 
the beginning of the 8th century; it is situ- 
ated on a well-wooded eminence to the 
west of the Bish Mati, and is the most 
conspicuous building throughout the valley ; 
the path by which it is approached, ascending 
to the swnmit of the hill by a flight of about 
200 steep stone steps. The centre edifice is 
quadrangular, surmounted by a dome and 
high spire, covered with plates of copper 
eilt; on the four sides, are recesses protected 
hy iron lattice work, three of these niches 
heing occupied by large brazen images, and 
the fourth, fronting the entrance to the 
court, by two similar figures on a smaller 
seale. There are other buildings around it, 
but they hardly need description; from one 
point near the temple there is a lovely 
view of the city and valley. 

The temple of Balajee is about two 
miles from Kathmandhoo, in a north-east- 
erly direction. It is only remarkable for its 
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tanks, in one of which, is a representation, 
in stone, of Siva resting on a bed of snakes, 
another is filled with tame fish, which, in 
the hope of being fed, approach the y- 
stander without fear. 

The temple of Budh is a strange carthen 
cupola surmounted by a spire, upon which, 
in the brightest of colors, is delincated a 
face with staring eyes; it is placed within 
a court-yard surrounded by buildings inha- 
bited by Bhootias during their periodical 
visits to Nepal. 

In addition to these buildings there is 
near the Tundee Khel Parade ground, a 
fine column, nearly 200 feet in height, 
built, I understand, by Bheem Sing, when 
Minister. 

The population of Kathmandhoo may 
be rated at 40,000, but within the limits of 
the valley there must be about 400,000 per- 
sons, as it contains several large towns and 
villages, amongst them Patan, Bhatgaon, 
Pheer Phing, Kirtapur and Than Kot. 
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The City next in importance to Kath- 
mandhoo is the ancient capital, Patan, si- 
tuatcd on a rising ground to the south-cast 
wid about two miles distant. During the 
Newar dynasty it was the residence of Roy- 
alty, but when the tide of invasion setting in 
fron Gorkha, swept away no less than 24 
independent principalities, it became involy- 
ed in the general ruin, and the seat of Go- 
verninent was transferred by the conquerors 
to its present locality. From that date the 
decay of Patan commenced. It is still, how- 
ever, a considerable town, abounds in fine 
buildings, and is consequently well worthy a 
visit; at one extremity, opposite the ruins of 
the Palace of the former Kings, are several 
temples, near which, on two carved monoliths, 
are brazen statues, the one, a Monarch, in a 
sitting posture, with a cobra, on which a bird 
is perched, rearing its head. behind him,* the 
other similar to that, already described, near 

* An incident similar to that apparontly represented by the 
above proup, occurred in the life of Rajah Sane, of Chncntoee, 


who, when in exile, was, owing to thi: “~ Patting Jd 
by agoatherd. The bird of omen is ne Won 
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Bheem Sen’s temple at Kathmandhoo. | 
noticed here several sculptured figures of 
maned lions, much resembling those disco- 
vered at Nineveh, two on each side of the 
flight of steps leading to every temple, the 
two hinder ones being invariably represent- 
ed with beaks like birds. Some of the tem- 
ples were of the pagoda style of architea- 
ture, but most of them consisted of conically 
shaped domes rising out of clusters of small 
shrines, the latter being generally erected on 
a rectangular base about 12 fect in height. 

Bhatgaon is ahout eight miles from Kath- 
mandhoo, it is said to boast of some fine 
buildings. 

Kirtapur is situated on a rising ground 
about 3 miles west from Patan. [lere a 
most desperate defence was ada by the 
Newars, and it was consequently almost the 
last place subdued by the Gorkhas, who, in 
revenge for the loss they experienced be- 
fore it, upon its being taken, harharously 
nmiutilated all the male inhabitants, cutting 
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off their lips and noses, and changed the 
name of the town to Naskatapur, which 
signifies the city of cut noses. It contains 
a large temple, adorned in a similar manner 
to the shrine at Pasupati Nath. Sculptured 
lions are also seen mixed with figures of 
elephants on the steps leading to some of 
the sacred buildings. Pheer Phing I have 
alluded to in a previous Chapter. Than 
Kot is a thriving hamlet near the foot of 
the Chundra Geree pass, and about seven 
iniles from Kathmandhoo. 

My limited sojourn in Nepal precluded my 
gaining information on many points which 
might have proved interesting either to the 
politician, antiquarian, or scientific reader, 
I must therefore fain be content, with 
having made even this slight addition to 
our stock of knowledge regarding this re- 
mote country, and shall now proceed to 
narrate some of the events most worthy of 
note that have occurred within the kingdom 
during the last few years. 

a ——— 31 


CIRAPTER V. 


Fistory af Nenal—Estublishnent af the Clarkha” Rulow 
Conguests af Pritht Narvain—Reigus of Siugha Pratap and 
Rane Bahulur Sab~—Nepulese incursion tute LhibetmRe-# 
pulse by Tartar Troops aul subsequent invasion af Nopal— 
British Hmbussy—Outragreous conduct af Rane Buhadur— 
Lis abdication and return to pawer—«Seennd British ALlission 
~~Assassination of Rana Bahudur—A cession to the throne 
of Rajah Girivan Juddhu Bickram Sah—Jeneraachments 
of the Glorkhas on the British Territuries—Noegotiutions— 
‘Murder of the Thannadar of Chilwah—Nepal War— 
Destruction of the British Detackments at Pursa and Sum- 
mundpore—Renulse of General Wood's Division—Lailure 
of the attach on Kalunga—Investment of Jyetuh—Opera- 
tions under General Ochterlony—Terms of capitulation 
granted to Ummur Sing—Oceupation of the Province of 
Kemaon—Negotiations renewed—Aduance of the foree 
under General Ochterlony—Treaty of peuce ratified by 
the Durbar. 


Auriouen this narrative was originally 
intended to be contined merely to events 
which have taken place within the last ten 
years, I have deemed it necessary, as a pre- 
liminary to the recital of the seencs of 
intrigue and bloodshed which must be 
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therein depicted, to offer a few observations 
relative to the previous history of the Royal 
Family and the administration of Govern- 
ment under their rule, together with a short 
account of the circumstances which led to 
the rupture with the British in 1814, and 
the subsequent Military operations. 

The Rajah of Nepal assumes descent from 
the Rajput Princes of Oudeepore,* and I have 
been assured that papers are still in the 
possession of the Durbar which would fully 
substantiate this pretension, yet the point 
has certainly never been proved, and I ques- 
tion whether his claim to be styled a mem- 
ber of that. family would be acknowledged 
by the present Rana. Itis asserted, that on 
leaving the plains of India, the Rajah’s 
ancestry settled in the vicinity of Palpa, 
but gradually made encroachments on the 
neighbouring territories until they obtained 


* It is stated by Col. Tod that the Gorkha Dynasty was 
founded, towards the end of the 12th century, by the third 


son of Rajah Samarsi, ruler of Cheetore. 
* 
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dominion over the city and province of 
Gorkha, from which their name was derived. 
Here they established their rule, and remain- 
ed for several generations without disphiy- 
ing any wish to extend their power, About 
the middle of the last century, however, 
Prithi Narain succeeded his father, Ner 
Bhopal Sah, and being a man of great 
ambition, with little seruple as to the 
equity of the measures he might take in 
order to indulge his desires, seized the 
opportunity of an application for succour 
from the Ruler of Bhatgaon, then waging 
war with the other kings of Nepal, to take 
advantage of their dissensions, and com- 
menced a series of ageressive movements 
towards the eastward, which, after a pro- 
tracted warfare, finally terminated in thie 
conquest of the valley of Nepal, and the 
entire overthrow of the different petty 
states in that quarter. To the British his- 
torian, these operations offer some little 
interest, owing to the discomfiture of the de- 
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tachment under Captain Kinloch in 1765, 
dispatched, it is said, by the Indian Govern- 
ment, to the aid of the last of the Suruj Bansi 
Dynasty who reigued over Kathmandhoo, 
when attacked by his treacherous ally, or 
rather feudatory; this force penetrated as 
far as Hureehurpur, but was not strong 
enough to maintain its communications with 
the plains, and, having advanced into the 
hills at least a month too soon (October), 
its progress was arrested by an unfordable 
uullah, across which a bridge was coustruct- 
ed but speedily carried away by the force 
of the torrent, The delay thus experienced 
exhausted the supplies, disease became 
prevalent, and it was obliged to effect a 
retreat carly in December. 

A graphic account of the campaign in 
1768, when Prithi Narain made himself 
master of Kathmandhoo, is given by father 
Guiseppe, a member of the Catholic Mission 
which had been long established in Nepal, 
where they had secured many converts and 
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received grants of land from the Newar 
monarchs, the title deeds of which, inscrib- 
ed on copper, are still in the possession of 
the Bishop of Patna. Permission was grant- 
ed to the Christians to retire into the British 
territories, of which most of the proselytes 
availed themselves and settled at Bettiah, 
some emigrated to Lassa and Diggurcha, 
where their descendants still reside, and a 
few apparently remained in Nepal, as the 
church was in existence in 1802, on the 
arrival of Captain Knox’s mission. The 
Reverend father describes the cruelties in- 
flicted on the inhabitants of the captured 
towns as being almost beyond imagination ; 
at one time, fearing to succeed in reducing 
the inhabitants of the valley to subjection, 
by the sword; the Gorkha King determined 
to effect his purpose by famine, and with 
this design, stationed troops at all the passes 
of the mountains to prevent any intercourse 
with Nepal. His orders were most rigorously 
obeyed, for every person who was found on 
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the road, with merely a little salt or cotton 
about him, ,;was hung upon.a tree, and he 
caused all the inhabitants of one village to 
be put to death in the most cruel manner, 
neither men, women, nor children, being al- 
lowed to escape, for having supplied a small 
quantity of the latter article to the Nepalese. 

The demise of Prithi Narain occurred, 
according to Kirkpatrick, in 1771, and his 
successor Singha Pratap, who reigned only 
3 years, seems to have fully adopted his 
father’s course of policy, and annexed to 
his dominions several districts to the south- 
west. At his death the sovereignty descend- 
ed upon his infant son, Rana Bahadur Sah, 
who was on the throne in 1793, when the 
first British mission entered Nepal. He 
appears, even when of an age to have taken 
a part in the conduct of affairs, to have been. 
for some time completely guided by the 
Regents, in the first instance, the Ranee 
Rajundra Luchmi, and subsequently his 
wnicle Bahadur Sah, both of whom were 
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actuated hy a love of conquest, and added 
numerous provinces to the territories of the 
house of Gorkha, which were now advanc- 
ed beyond Kemaon. In 1792, the misun- 
derstanding took place between the Durbar 
and the Imperial Court, and the advance 
of the victorious ‘Tartar army deprived 
the former of all hope of future conquest; 
they were cven so far terrified as to seek the 
aid of the British. The Governor General, 
Lord Cornwallis, whilst he distinctly refus- 
ed compliance with their application for a 
Military force, agreed to mediate hetween 
the contending powers, and his offer haying 
been accepted by the Durbar, in February 
1793, Col. Kirkpatrick was deputed on a 
Mission to Kathmaudhoo. Eve howeyer he 
reached the Frontier, peace had been re-es- 
tablished, and consequently, all occasion for 
the good offices of the British having ceased, 
although every courtesy was shown to the 
party; little cordiality was evinced in their 
reception, and a commercial treaty having 
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been previously concluded by a Native 
agent, no object existed for prolonging their 
stay, and they soon retraced their steps. 
The origin of hostilities with the Emperor 
appears to have been as follows:—About 
1780, Samhur Lama having fled from 
Lassa to Nepal, taking with him a consi- 
derable quantity of treasure, the Rajah 
received him under his protection and be- 
stowed upon him a jagir. Subsequently, 
the Lama, by accounts of the Chinese 
Empire, and of the gold, silver and other 
mines in the neighbourhood of Lassa, excited 
the avarice and cupidity of the Government, 
and an expedition was formed which cross- 
ing the frontier entered Bhoat (Thibet) and 
was victorious in several engagements with 
the Bhootia troops. The Officer command- 
ing the latter, finding himself unable to 
resist the invaders, was forced to suc- 
cumb, and a treaty was concluded, under 
the provisions of which, not only was a 
tribute of three lacs of rupees settled on 
M 
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the Rajah of Nepal; but it was determined 
that all coin at the Lassa Mint should be 
stamped in his name. In consequence of 
the superiority which had prevailed in. 
favor of the Nepal troops over those of 
Lassa throughout this campaign, in 1785, 
during the administration, as Governor Ge- 
neral, of Sir Jolin Macpherson, the rulers 
of the latter State sent a deputation to 
Calcutta demanding assistance, which, how- 
ever, was not accorded. 

In 1789-90, Samhur Lama having again 
worked upon the avaricious disposition of 
the Durbar, induced them to dispatch a 
force of 18,000 men to Digeurcha (Tees- 
hoo Lumboo), where they plundered the 
treasury, and seized a Vazir of JLagsa, 
deputed to enter into a negotiation for 
peace. On their return, encumbered with 
the spoils of the city, although the winter 
was considerably advanced, they were in- 
duced to take the Khartah and Hutterah 
route instead of the ordinary one by Koot, 
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and were consequently exposed to great 
perils in crossing the ridge of mountains, 
which stretches in a north-cast direction 
from the vicinity of Koot, to the country 
of the Limbus and of the Deva Durma ; 
it was with the utmost difficulty and danger’. 
that they penetrated through the snow with 
which their tract was covered, to a depth 
that proved fatal, in several instances, on the 
slightest false step. They were in this 
dreadful situation for five or six days, during 
which, they were obliged to pass the night 
on the pure snow, which they hardened to 
the best of their power, though their labor 
was sometimes scarcely completed, ere a 
fresh fall would almost bury them. The loss 
of the army in this retreat, which was con- 
ducted by Damodar Pandee and Bum Sak, is 
said to have amounted to upwards of 2,000 
men, the greater number of whom appear 
to have been frozen to death; many deemed 
themselves happy in escaping, with the loss 
of their fingers and toes. 
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The Emperor of China, hearing of this 
proceeding, sent a wakil to Kathmandhoo, to 
protest against the unjustifiable aggression 
and demand redress; he was, however, re- 
ecived most cavalierly, and returned without 
succeeding in the object of his Mission. On 
his arriving in China, and stating the result 
of his embassy, the Emperor’s indignation 
was aroused at the insolence of the Durbar, 
and a force consisting of 70,000 men was 
directed to march on Nepal, under the or- 
ders of an Imperial Officer styled Sund 
Fo. The Rajah was called upon to sur- 
render Samhur Lama, the instigator of the 
disputes, and also the Vazir who had heen 
taken prisoner; but he refused to give up 
the former. Sund Fo accordingly formed 
his army into two divisions, one of 30,000 
and the other of 40,000 men, and passing 
to the eastward under the hills to Trisul 
Gunga, penetrated beyond Khan Rowan. 
Here he intercepted a large body of Gor- 
khag returning from the army, which, under 
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Damodar Pandee, had attacked and taken 
Chunga,—-a desperate battle ensued; but 
the Nepalese troops having been hemmed in 
between the two divisions, were completely 
defeated, and their leader Perpiera Thakur 
wounded. The Tartar army continued its 
march, and after successively repulsing the 
different Gorkha detachments which oppos- 
ed its progress, reached Nyakot early in 
September 1792, when the Durbar, as 
already stated, were forced to sue for peace, 
which was granted, although on humiliating 
terms. The Lama had previously, to pre- 
vent being delivered into the hands of the 
Chinese General, poisoned himself. 

For sometime the Gorkhas were fully 
employed in consolidating their power within 
the limits of their recently-acquired posses- 
sions; the Court also became the scene of in- 
trigue, and in 1795, the Regent having been 
removed from office, died in confinement. 

On assuming the reins of Government, 


Rana Bahadur gave full vent to his ungo- 
3M 
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vernable passions, and neglecting his wife, 
the daughter of the Gulmi Rajah, he openly 
cohabited with other women. First, he 
had a son by a common slave, and after- 
wards another, by the daughter of a Brah- 
man. This gave great offence to the Priests, 
who, as a means of disturbing hin, publish- 
ed a prophecy, foretclling that the Rajah 
would not long survive his beautiful favo- 
rite of the sacred order, she was soon after 
attacked with smallpox, and having suffered 
much from the ravages of the disease, on 
her recovery, out of gricf at the loss of her 
beauty, poisoned herself; Rana Bahadur, 
having great faith in the science of astrology, 
had been in the utmost consternation during 
her sickness, and, at the instigation of the 
astrologers, had advanced a large sum for the 
performance of certain ccremonies before one 
of the gods. He now wreaked his vengeance 
upon the Brahmans, whom he scourged, 
in order to make them disgorge the money ; 
and destroying the image, ground it to 
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pieces, causing the fragments to be thrown 
into the river. Many of the other deities 
shared thé same fate ; guns being even opencd 
upon them, to complete the work of destruc- 
tion; the people, terrified at his violence, and 
horror-struck at his impiety, became ripe 
for a change, and, at last, in 1800, to prevent 
the necessity of his being deposed, or put to 
death, it was suggested, that he should re- 
sign in favor of his son and retire to Bena- 
res. Although with reluctance, he followed 
the advice thus tendered, and, for some time, 
under the plea of insanity, resided at the 
holy city; whilst there, he incurred a consi- 
derable debt to the British Government, in 
consequence of which, a treaty was entered. 
into, providing for the residence of a British 
officer at Kathmandhoo. The Mission enter- 
ed the Gorkha territories in February 1802, 
and not meeting with a very favorable 
reception, left Nepal, on its return to India, 
in March 1808. Soon after, Rana Bahadur 
quitted Benares and proceeded to Kathman- 
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massacre of every Chief, whose influence 
he dreaded; under the plea of his having 
been concerned in the conspiracy, which, 
certainly, in most cases, is supposed not to 
have been quite devoid of foundation, al- 
though their guilt may not have been fully 
established. It is stated that about three 
hundred persons perished on this occa- 
sion. 

Tn consequence of the want of cordiality 
evinced by the Durbar, the treaty of amity 
concluded by Captain Knox was declar- 
ed dissolved by the Governor General in 
Council, in 1804, and a letter, stating the 
grounds on which the resolution was found- 
ed, transmitted to the Rajah on the 24th 
January of that year; a semblance of 
friendship was, however, still maintained 
between the two States. 

Encroachments on the part of the Ne- 
palese took place in the district of Tirhoot 
as far back as 1787, and were stigmatized by 
the Marquis of Hastings, as having been 
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marked by features of violence in their 
origin, and of evasion and duplicity when 
they became a subject of investigation. 
These aggressions were brought to the 
notice of Government in 1798; but, owing, 
most probably, to the necessity for employ- 
ing all oux resources towards the overthrow 
of the French power in the Deccan, and the 
prosecution of the campaign against Tippoo 
Sultan; whilst, at the same time, it was 
requisite to hold a force in readiness on the 
North West frontier to resist the threatened 
invasion of Zaman Shah; no decisive steps 
were taken for the expulsion of the intruders, 
although in the first instance a representa- 
tion was addressed to the Rajah. Subse- 
quently, in 1804, instructions were issued 
to the Magistrate to institute enquiries on 
the subject; but, notwithstanding the utter 
defeat of the Mahratta confederacy, by 
which, towards the close of 1805, the Bri- 
tish troops were left at full liberty to turn 
the whole weight of their arms against the 
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Gorkhas; no further notice seems to have 
been taken of their unjustifiable conduct. 

This moderation on the part of the Indian 
Government, as, has been always the case 
in our intercourse with Native States, was 
doubtless attributed to our weakness, and a 
disinclination to an encounter with the 
hardy mountaineers, who prided themselves 
upon their superiority over the enervated 
inhabitants of the plains, and were, more- 
over, naturally a good deal inflated with the 
almost unvaried success which they had 
experienced in their operations to the west- 
ward. Thus emboldened, the encroach- 
ments of the Gorkhas became more fre- 
quent; restitution was occasionally demand- 
ed, and investigations were ordered, but the 
Nepalese Officers employed upon them, in- 
variably avoided bringing their procecd- 
ings to a close, and even, by menaces, com- 
pelled the native officials in the British ser- 
vice to retire from the disputed territories, 
which they continued to occupy. 
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Affairs upon the frontier remained in 
this unsatisfactory state until 1812, up to 
which period, it was calculated that nearly 
two hundred villages had been usurped by 
the Nepalese. 

In May 18138, Ummur Sing Thapa, the 
Gorkha Commander beyond the Jumna, 
who had previously, in December 1809, 
been apprised by General Ochterlony, that 
although, as long as the operations of his 
troops were confined to the hilly country, 
no interference would be offered by the Bri- 
tish, he must distinctly understand, that he 
would not be permitted to violate the terri- 
tories in the plains, chiefly belonging to 
the Seikh States under our protection, ad- 
vanced claims to four villages at the foot 
of the hills, on the groundless pretext of 
their forming a. part of the district of Ba- 
towlee, of which the rest was situated with- 
in the mountains, and had fallen under the 
dominion of the Durbar. These villages were 
invested and seized by the Gorkha troops, 
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The General immediately remonstrated 
against the measure, and declared, that unless 
they at once evacuated the lands, the Go- 
vernment would resort to arms to compel 
them. This threat proved effectual, and the 
Gorkhas reluctantly abandoned thie villages, 
to which they had not the shadow of a right. 

Thave already alluded to the evasions 
practised by the Nepalese officers, to pre- 
vent the acknowledgment of the just rights 
of the British, whenever investigations were 
held relative to the unwarrantable aggres- 
sions of the Gorkhas. For several years, a 
correspondence had been carried on respect- 
ing the claim of the former to the districts 
of Bootwal (with the exception of the 
town) and Sheoraj; although the right of the 
British to both was incontestable, the Dur- 
bar were informed, that, on the condition of 
the immediate relinquishment of the first 
named, the second would be forthwith trans- 
ferred to them. To this equitable and liberal 
proposition no reply was vouchsafed. In 
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1809, a letter was addressed to the Rajah, 
calling on him to withdraw his troops from 
the disputed territory; his answer was vague 
and unsatisfactory, a desire was, however, 
expressed, that the matter might be adjust- 
ed by a commission composed of officers 
appointed by both Governments. Soon after 
further encroachments were made,* and in 
an affray which took place with the tenants 
of the Rajah of Bettiah, perfectly unprovok- 
ed on their part, a Nepalese Subah Lachmi 
Ger and several others, on both sides, were 
slain. 
“Tt was now signified to the Nepal 
wakil that the Government was deter- 
mined, if necessary, to resist the recent 
usurpations by force, but would, neverthe- 
less, being anxious that the question should 
be decided amicably, acceptthe Rajah’s offer. 
* Jt ig stated as an instance of the insolence of the 
Gorkhas that a Fakir appeared at the burial place of some 
Mahomedan Saints, within the limits of the Honourable 


Company's territory, with a grant from the Rajah of Nepal 
of the offerings made at the shrines, 
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Colonel Bradshaw was accordingly appoint- 
ed Commissioner on the part of the British, 
and proceeded to Gorukhpore and after- 
wards to Bootwul, where he was met by the 
Nepalese officers and commenced to carry 
out the orders with which he had been fur 
nished. 

The validity of the claims of the British 
were fully established, yet their justice 
would not be admitted by the Nepalese 
Commissioners, who proposed a compromise ; 
the Governor General, Lord Minto, how- 
ever, deeming the proof that had been ad- 
duced, irrefragable, refused to relinquish. 
any part of the territorial possessions of 
the Honourable Company. The Marquis 
of Hastings now assumed the reins of Go- 
vernment, and finding that the Nepalese 
still endeavoured to evade recognizing the 
just rights of the British, determined to as- 
sert those rights by force, and Colonel 
Bradshaw was accordingly instructed to 
demand, either from the Durbar, or Commis- 
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sioners, a formal renunciation of their pre- 
tensions to certain villages at Numnore and 
of the surrender of the lands on the Sarun 
frontier still in their possession, at the same 
time, he was directed to intimate explicitly, 
but in a temperate manner, that, unless this 
demand should be complied with, the neces- 
sary measures would be adopted for en- 
forcing the claim. 

On the receipt of these instructions, the 
Colonel addressed a note to the Nepalese 
Commissioners, proposing a meeting for the 
purpose of discussing the former proceed- 
ings; in reply, they declined holding any fur- 
ther communication with him, and directed 
him to quit the frontier, soon after they re- 
turned to Nepal. Still anxious, if possible, to 
avoid hostilities, Su6rd Hastings despatched 
a letter to the Rajah, deprecating the course 
taken by the Commissioners, and begging 
that he would no longer delay acceding to 
our equitable demand. The answer, received 
on the 4th May 1814, was a direct refusal 

3.N 
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to resign the lands, which were consequent- 
ly resumed, the Nepalese troops retiring as 
ours advanced; police thannas were esta- 
blished, and to prevent exposure to the 
malaria generated in the Terai during the 
rainy season, the Military Force was with- 
drawn, upon which, on the 29th May, the 
Gorkhas again entered the disputed terri- 
tories and attacked three of the thannas, 
killing or wounding most of the Police 
Officers and murdering in cold blood the 
thannadar of Chilwah, whom they seized 
and tied to a tree, when he was deliberately 
shot with arrows, as an example to deter 
others from taking service with the British. 

This atrocious and unjustifiable act put 
an end to all further discussion, and could 
only be construed into an open declaration 
of war. In order, however, that every avenue 
to a friendly negotiation might not be finally 
closed, an opportunity was taken, by the 
receipt of a letter from the Rajah, to afford 
him a,.chance of retracing his steps and 
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averting the consequences of the impru- 
dence and violence of his Councils. A com- 
munication, dated 14th June, was therefore 
addressed to His Highness, pointing out to 
him the moderation and forbearance which 
had invariably characterized the proceedings 
of the British Government, and the prevari- 
cation and deceit practised by his own, 
urging him to exonerate the Durbar from 
the disgrace of having been accessary to 
the cowardly murder, which had consum- 
mated the attack upon the thannas, by the 
public and exemplary punishment of the 
officers concerned in the disgraceful trans- 
action, and, moreover, warning him, that if 
resolved upon war, he must be prepared. 
to stake the existence of his kingdom on the 
result. Nothing was gained by this corres- 
pondence. After considerable delay, on the 
12th August, an evasive and insolent missive 
was received in reply. 

Tt was now incumbent on the Governor 
General to make all due preparations for 
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the vigorous prosecution of the war in 
which we were about to be engaged, and, 
fortunately, the nobleman at the head of 
afthirs was fully equal to the task which 
had thus devolved upon him. 

Tt must be remembered, that, at that time, 
the relative position of the two powers, was 
vastly different to what it is at present, 
Whilst we were nearly surrounded by 
states, if not of known hostility, at all events, 
of doubtful friendship, and ready to take 
advantage of any disaster which might 
happen to our arms; and our territorics, 
stretched for hundreds of miles almost from 
the Brahmaputra to the Sutledge, exposed 
to the inroads of the Gorkha troops occu- 
pying the lower range of the Himmalayas; 
not avulnerable point was apparent through- 
out their frontier, and we were perfectly 
ignorant of the enemy we were about to 
oppose, their natural and artificial means of 
defence, the Military features of the country, 
and its political condition and relations. 
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Valuable information as respects the topo- 
graphy of Nepal, was, however, solicited 
and obtained from Dr. Hamilton, who had 
accompanied the Mission in 1808, and other 
officials who had been employed in the dis- 
tricts bordering the Terai. 

Four divisions, as follows, were organized 
for the invasion of Nepal. The first under 
the command of General Marley, was direct- 
ed to assemble on the Sarun frontier, with a 
view to its moving direct upon the capital 
by the valley of Mukwanpore, and to the 
operations of this division, which consisted 
of 7,989 men, with 26 guns, the Govern- 
ment confidently calculated upon making 
the most effectual impression upon the 
enemy. 

The second, of 4,698 men, with 12 guns, 
commanded by General Wood, concentrat- 
ed at Gorukhpore, and was intended to 
operate in the direction of Bootwul, and 
forcing the defile of Nyakot to advance on 
Tanscin, the principal dep6t and Military 
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post of the Nepalese in Palpa, thus in a 
great measure acting as a diversion to the 
main attack. 

The third composed of 10,422 men, with 
20 guns, led by General Gillespie, assembled. 
at Saharunpore, for the purpose of penetrat- 
ing the passes of the Dehrah Dhoon and 
oceupying that valley and other positions in 
Gurhwal, of seizing the passes of the Jumna 
and Ganges, soas to prevent the retreat of the 
enemy’s troops stationed to the westward, 
and of subsequently aiding operations pro- 
jected against Kemaon, or co-operating 
with the 4th division. 

The fourth, consisted of 7,112 men, with 
22 guns, its movements were guided by an 
officer qualified to meet any emergency, 
and of whom the Bengal Army may well 
he proud, General Ochterlony. As a diplo- 
matist, few men could equal him in un- 
ravelling the web of chicanery and decep- 
tion which always envelopes the foreign 
policy of an oriental court, and, although 
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mild and conciliatory in his manner, he 
would brookno evasion or prevarication when 
the interests of his country were concerned, 
and was prompt to avenge the slightest 
insult to the British name. As a General, 
he deemed it a merit to effect more by his 
own skill as a strategist than by the gallantry 
of his troops, of which, however, he never 
failed to avail himself, to the utmost, when 
‘necessity demanded. His name is still spoken 
of with admiration and respect, both by the 
soldiers he led and the foes he conquered. 
The force under his guidance was formed of 
the corps quartered at Kurnaul and Loodi: 
anah, in order that it might be launched 
against the enemy’s western army, said to 
be composed of the flower of their troops. 
The defence of the frontier to the east- 
ward of the Kousee river was entrusted to 
a small force of 2,723 men, under Captain 
Latter, the Commandant of the Rungpore 
battalion. General Marley was instructed 
to move with his Division on Hetoundah 
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vid Bicheeah Khor and the Chiriya Ghati 
Pass, at the same time, detaching a force to 
his right to obtain possession of the fort of 
Hurrechurpore. This having been effected, 
to mass his troops before the fortress of 
Mukwanpore, which it was absolutely ne- 
cessary should fall into ow hands before 
pushing forward to the invasion of the val- 
ley of Kathmandhoo; Hetoundah, Mukwan- 
pore and Hurreehurpore were connected by 
roads easy of access, and would therefore 
have formed a sound basis for our line of 
operations, for, with these posts in our hands, 
little difficulty could have been experi- 
enced in acquiring information relative to 
the practicability of the different paths 
leading to the capital, and both men and 
supplies could be readily collected on what- 
ever point might be deemed the most ad- 
visable from which to commence the on- 
ward march, whilst in the event of a repulse, 
not only would the line of retreat remain 
undisturbed, but strong places of arms be 
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afforded to the troops, in which to await the 
arrival of re-inforcements from the plains. 
Tt was left optional with the British com- 
mander to select the route by which he 
night advance after the completion of the 
operations above detailed, and there can be 
no doubt that a road could have been dis- 
covered, presenting few natural obstacles, 
which, might not have been easily surmount- 
ed by British skill and British courage. 
General Marley arrived on the frontier on 
the 11th December 1814, in the meantime, 
the Terai had been cleared of the enemy, 
by detachments under Colonel Bradshaw 
and Major Roughsedge, the former attacked 
and carried the fort of Buhurwa, command- 
ed by Purseram Thapa, who, with 4 other 
sirdars and 51 sepoys, was killed; many were 
wounded and taken prisoners, and the fugi- 
tives driven across the Bag .Mati. The 
British lost 3 killed and 28 wounded, 
amongst the latter, Lieutenant Boileau, who 
received a severe sabre cut in a personal con- 
fe) 
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test with the Subah whom he slew; Chunda 
Seekha Opadhia, the late wakil of the 
Rajah, who had taken up his quarters at 
Buhurwa, surrendered, and the contents of 
the documents found in his possession, fully 
vevealed the designs of the Durbar, and 
proved the insincerity of all their protesta- 
tions as respects their desire that an aimica- 
ble adjustment should take place of the 
differences between the States. Had this last 
success been rapidly followed up, it is not 
improbable that the valley of Mukwanpore 
would have been oceupied without opposi- 
tion, unfortunately, the General was ill-qua- 
lified for the command of an army destined 
to act against an active and energetic foe, 
he delayed advancing until joined by his 
battering train, the golden opportunity was 
lost, and the Gorkhas, recovering from the 
alarm caused by the rapidity of our previous 
movements, became encouraged to take the 
initiative, and to project enterprises against 
our outposts; whilst eventually the success- 
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ful result of their attacks upon Pursa and 
Summundpore, which were surprised and 
almost utterly destroyed on the 1st of Ja- 
nuary, hy overwhelming forces of theenemy,* 
had so fatal an influence upon the mind of 
the General, as completely to paralyze the 
operations of the division under his orders, 
and occasion—the total failure of every 
object of its formation. 

On the receipt of the intelligence of the 
defeat of the detachments alluded to in the 
preceding paragraph, General Marley who 
was posted at Lowtan, a centrical point about 
twenty-five miles distant from the scenes of 
disaster, instead of endeavouring, by some 
bold and vigorous movement, to restore con- 
fidence to his own troops and check the: 
arrogance of the enemy, proceeded towards 
Bettiah, where he effected his junction with 
the battering train, and afterwards marched 
about in different directions, apparently, 
without any definite purpose. This seeming 


* The casnalties numbered 381, including 3 officers. 
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pusillanimity on the part of the British 
emboldened the enemy; the whole of the 
Terai again fell into their hands and their 
incursions even extended into ow’ terti- 
tories. General Marley, without waiting 
to be relieved, soon after, relinquished his 
command, which devolved, in the first 
instance, upon Colonel Dick, and subse- 
quently upon Major General George Wood, 
but active operations were suspended and 
the regiments composing the Division 
cantoned in position along the line of 
frontier from the Gunduk to the Kousce, 
so as to protect the districts of Sarun and 
Tirhoot, and to present the means of spee- 
dily re-uniting at the return of the cold 
season, subsequent however, to the date, 
21st February, of General Wood’s assuning 
charge, a party of Gorkhas were completely 
discomfited, with the loss of their Chief and 
a considerable number of men, by a small 
body of Irregular Cavalry, near Purseram ; 
several stockades were also destroyed. 
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The destruction of the detachment at 
Pursa is an instance of the folly of despising 
anenemy, however contemptible he may 
appear, a maxim that cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the mind of every Military 
man. The post was situated within the bend 
of an unfordable nullah, encircling a small 
fort, and merely required to be isolated by 
a trench, having a parapet raised above the 
inner slope, to render it almost impregnable 
toa foe unaided by skilful artillery. The offi- 
cer of Pioneers, who accompanied the party 
to point out the position to be occupied, offer- 
ed to throw up the necessary works, but the 
offer was declined. The Gorkhas commenced 
their attack before day-break, by setting 
fire to a village at a short distance from the 
encampment, and which, I believe, contained. 
commissariat supplies. Captain Sibley mov- 
ed forward with nearly his whole force, con- 
sisting of 310 infantry, 50 irregular cavalry 
and 2 guns, and perhaps anticipated, com- 
paratively speaking, an easy victory ; but 

30 
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his troops, from the glare of the burning 
huts, were fully exposed to the fire of the 
enemy, who were themselves sheltered hy 
the gloom beyond. Whilst the British were 
fally engaged to the front, a body of 
Gorkhas passing round their left flank took 
possession of thei stronghold, the Gurhee ; 
thus completely surrounded, their position 
became untenable, and although they dis- 
played the greatest gallantry, they were 
soon overpowered, and obliged to effect. 
a retreat across the nullah, with the loss of 
their guns and three-fourths of their 
numbers. The defeat of the troops at 
Summundpore, which occurred on the same 
date, was effected almost under identical 
circumstances, During the campaign a simi- 
lar attack, but with a different result, was 
made on a detachment in the Morung; the 
Officer in command, instead of advancing, 
took up a position in the rear, firing his 
tents as he retreated; on the Gorkhas rush- 
ing forward into the camp, they suffered 
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froma destructive fire poured in upon them 
from almost invisible enemies, and ere they 
could make arrangements for renewing tlic 
assault, their casualties were so numerous 
that they were forced to seek safety in flight; 
on another occasion also the Nepalese were 
defeated with great loss in a night attack 
made upon a picket of 50 men, thrown out 
froma detachment at Natpur on the Kousee, 
the Subadar in command had received 
instructions to retire on the main body 
(about 2 miles in his rear) in the event of 
an assault being made on his position, he 
accordingly retreated in admirable order, © 
finding themselves foiled in their attempt 
to destroy his party, his opponents taunted 
him with cowardice, he replied that he 
merely obeyed orders, almost at that mo- 
ment the drum of the troops advancing 
to his support was heard, he immediately 
halted and called out, My orders are now 
to fight, come on if ye dare, the Gorkhas 
not expecting this resistance were defeated 
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and fled, leaving the road strewn with their 
dead. 

The 2nd division assembled at Gorukh- 
pore on the 15th November 1814, but, in con- 
sequence of the difficulty and delay experi- 
enced in procuring carriage aud bearers, was 
unable to advance until a much later period. 
Major General J. 8. Wood, having occupi- 
ed the Terai and made suitable arrange- 
ments for its defence, proceeded to penc- 
trate the hills in the direction of Bootwul. 
During his march, however, he received in- 
formation, which induced him to change the 
point of attack, and to resolve on forcing 
a pass to the westward, which, he had rea- 
son to believe, would offer a favorable route 
into Palpa, and cuable him to turn the 
forts by which the Bootwul pass way de- 
fended. On the 3rd January 1815, the 
main body of the force moved to the at- 
tack of the redoubt at Jeetgurh; a detach- 
ment, under the command of Major Comyn, 
being directed to turn the left of the ene- 
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my’s position. Instead of debouching upon 
a plain in front of the work as the Major 
General had been led to expect, the troops 
found themselves exposed to a heavy fire 
from the stockade, before it was discovered ; 
although the utmost gallantry was display- 
ed, and the Gorkhas to the nght of the 
redoubt driven back, with the loss of their 
Chief, by the grenadiers, headed by a com- 
pany of H. M.’s 17th Regiment; perceiving 
that the work itself was commanded from a 
hill immediately in its rear, and therefore, 
if taken, must prove untenable, whilst the 
fire,in every direction, was extremely galling 
from parties concealed by the trees, the Ge- 
neral was of opinion, that no object would be 
gained by the further exposure of his men, 
and a considerable loss having been already 
sustained, ordered a retreat, which appears 
to have been conducted with regularity ; 
some ammunition was, however, lost, owing 
to the majority. of the bearers having 
thrown down their loads. The treacherous 
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guide, by whom the General had been mis- 
led, took advantage of the confusion to 
make his escape through the jungle. After 
this unsuccessful enterprise, in which our 
casualties were twenty-four killed and one 
hundred and ten wounded, General Wood 
turned his attention to a pass to the cast- 
ward of Bootwul, which he did not, how- 
ever, deem it advisable to attempt in the 
face of the considerable force with which 
he conceived the enemy would oppose him; 
he accordingly moved in a westwardly 
direction, with the expectation of being able 
to enter the hills at Toolseepore; but hear- 
ing that the Gorkhas, consequent on the ab- 
sence of his Division, had made inroads into 
the Company's territories and were plun- 
dering the country, and even menacing 
Gorukhpore, he determined to retrace hig 
steps, and, relinquishing offensive operations, 
to limit his views to the protection of our 
own frontier, and the destruction of the 
crops and villages in the Terai, so as to pre- 
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vent the enemy deriving any benefit from 
them during the ensuing campaign. Sick- 
ness shortly after broke out amongst his 
troops, and on the 6th of May, he was 
under the necessity of breaking up his 
force, which returned to cantonments. 

The conduct of General Wood, in adopt- 
ing, after his first repulse, a system purely 
defensive, does not appear to have met 
with the approbation of the Governor 
General, who was naturally deeply disap- 
pointed at the complete frustration of the 
design, for the accomplishment of which, 
this division had been appointed. 

The campaign, on the part of the 3rd Di- 
vision, commenced by the seizure of the 
Timley Pass, on the 20th October 1814, by 
Lieutenant Colonel Carpenter, who had been 
detached for that purpose by Major General - 
Gillespie. On the 24th, the main body en- 
tered the Dhoon by the Keree Pass, and 
marched on Kalunga, while detachments 
occupied the passes and ferries of the 
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Jumna, and on the same day the fort of Ka- 
lunga was closely reconnoitred by Colonel 
Mawbey, commanding the advance. Find- 
ing it unassailable hy the means at his dis- 
posal, he relinquished the design of carrying 
it by acoup demain, and awaited the arrival 
of Head Quarters. On the 30th, wader the 
immediate orders of General Gillespie, the 
force, formed in four columns, commanded 
respectively, by Lieutenant Colonel Carpen- 
ter, Major Shelly, and Captains Fast and 
Campbell, with a reserve under Major 
Ludlaw, moved to the attack. The columns 
were directed to advance from different 
points, the signal being a gun fired from 
the batterics, and repeated from the camp 
below; unfortunately, this signal was not 
heard either by Major Shelly or Captains 
Fast and Campbell, and the column under 
Licutenant Colonel Carpenter, with the re- 
serve, alone moved forward, and carried in 
a gallant manner the stockades thrown 
across the road leading to the fort, pushing 
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on close to the walls; here they were driven 
back, and forced to take shelter in a village 
between the first stockade and the fortress, 
where they were re-enforced by three com- 
panies of II. M.’s 53rd Foot, and, led by the 
General in person, again advanced to the 
attack, but were again repulsed, after three 
successive assaults; in the last, General 
Gillespie, whilst most nobly cheering on his 
men, when within thirty yards of the gate, 
received a mortal wound, and fell, sincerely 
and deeply lamented by the whole army. Our 
casualties on this occasion were numerous, 
no less than 225, of whom 20 were officers. 

On the failure of this attack, in conse- 
quence of the thick jungle in the vicinity 
of Kalunga rendering it undesirable asa 
place of encampment, Colonel Mawbey, 
who succeeded to the command, fell back on 
Dehrah, about a mile and a half distant, 
and employed himself in endeavouring to 
cut off the enemy’s supplies of water and 
provisions, until re-enforced by a battering 
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train from Delhi, on the arrival of which, he 
resumed his old position, and invested the 
fort. On the 27th November, a practicable 
breach having been reported by the officers 
in charge of the Engineer and Artillery 
departments, a column, consisting of the 
Grenadiers of the whole force, with a Batta- 
lion Company of H. M.’s 58rd, covered by 
the Light Company of the same Regiment, 
and supported by the troops in the trenclics, 
advanced to the assault ; most injudiciously, 
the storming party were directed to proceed 
with unloaded muskets, and to trust entirely 
to the bayonet, and their defeat adds one 
more tothemany instances, (inour ownarmy, 
Whitelock’s capitulation at Buenos Ayres,) 
which have shown the folly of converting 
the fire arm into a mere lance, and depriv- 
ing the soldier, not only of its full use, but 
of the confidence, which the possession of a 
loaded musket must always inspire. When 
they reached the head of the breach, they 
found their further progress barred by a 
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steep descent, further protected by pointed 
stakes planted along the bottom, whilst they 
were unable to reply to the showers of 
stones, spears, arrows and musketry-fire 
poured in upon them from every direction. 
With regard to the conduct of a portion of 
the column, doubts have arisen, but it is 
certain, that it met with the most strenuous 
opposition on the part of the Gorkhas; in 
fact, nothing could exceed the devotion and 
gallantry they displayed. Every effort made 
by the British proved of no avail, and after 
exposure for two hours to a most galling fire, 
they were obliged to retire, with the heavy 
loss of 483 men, including 11 officers, killed 
and wounded. 

On the morning of the 80th November, 
the remnant of the garrison, 70 men, eva- 
cuated the fort, and, with their able com- 
mander, Bulbuddhur Sing, succeeded in 
forming a junction with a re-enforcement of 
about 400 men, and effecting a retreat to the 
adjacent hills, although closely pursued, 
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and. suffering some loss from a detachment 
commanded by Major Ludlow, who dis- 
played great judgment and gallantry in 
conducting the pursuit, which was not, how- 
ever, prosecuted without casualties; three 
officers, Captain Burke and Ensigns Twmner 
and Richmond, and 16 men being: wounded 
in this affair, in which the sepoys are re- 
ported to have behaved with great gallantry. 
When the British took possession of the 
fort, the scene of slaughter which every- 
where met the eye, fully proved the devot- 
ed courage and determined bravery which 
had been exhibited by the Gorkhas, and 
established the claim of the defenders of 
Kalunga to the unqualified esteem and. ad- 
miration of every true soldier. 

The British force pushed on towards 
Nahun, and, whilst in progress, was joined 
by Major General Martindell, who assumed 
the command. Having occupied Nahun, and 
established magazines and depdts there, the 
Major General projected a combined moye- 
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ment, with the view of seizing two important 
positions, situated respectively on the west- 
ern and eastern sides of the fort of Jyctuk, 
commanded by Runjore Sing Thapa, by 
which means he expected to be able to cut 
off the enemy from their principal watering 
places, and to intercept their communica- 
tions with the surrounding country, whence 
they drew their supplies. Two detach- 
ments were accordingly formed, under 
the command of Majors Ludlow and Ri- 
chards; the latter, after a fatiguing march, 
by a circuitous route, reached his desti- 
nation on the morning of the 27th De- 
cember, and seized the position he was 
ordered to occupy. Major Ludlow, with his 
column, advanced on the same morning to 
the destined point of attack on the west side 
of the fort, and, after repulsing the party of 
Gorkhas opposed to him, and driving them 
from height to height to a stockaded posi- 
tion in their rear, unfortunately failed in 
an attempt to carry the stockade, and, the 
3P 
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enemy rallying and renewing the contest, 
our troops were compelled to retire with 
considerable loss. The miscarriage of the 
attack conducted by Major Ludlow, induced 
General Martindell, to send orders to Major 
Richards to return to camp, vacating the 
post; in which during the whole day, he 
had with the utmost resolution, sustained 
the repeated and vigorous assaults of the 
enemy, who was enabled, after Major 
Ludlow’s defeat, to turn his whole force 
against the other detachment. At the close 
of the day, after the whole of his ammuni- 
tion was expended, and the troops had been 
obliged to employ even stoucs in their 
defence, Major Richards received the orders 
to retire, which were executed under cover 
of a gallant charge made by the Light 
Company of the first Battalion of the 26th 
regiment, under Lieutenant Thackeray. A 
retreat by night through an unknown and 
difficult country, and in the face of an enemy 
flushed with success, was necessarily attend- 
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ed with much confusion and heavy loss. 
Major Ludlow ascribed his failure mainly 
to the backwardness of a part of his 
battalion, but with Major Richards’ divi- 
sion, the utmost zeal and bravery was 
evinced by all the troops. Our casualties 
on this date amounted to 441, including 11 
officers. 

In consequence of the unsuccessful result 
of these operations, nothing further was 
attempted by Major General Martindell 
until the arrival of re-enforcements early in 
February; he then took possession of an 
advanced position in front of Nahun, and 
opposite to the enemy’s principal stockade, 
which he determined to breach by the fire 
from a battery, erected on the point thus 
gained, with the view of subsequently 
carrying it by assault; however, after it 
had been levelled to the ground, he con- 
ceived that the attack could not be at- 
tempted with a prospect of success, and 
consequently determined to relinquish active 
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operations against the fort, and to effect 
its reduction by blockade. 

In pursuance of this plan General Martin- 
dell, after some days, detached a force, under 
the command of Major Richards, to oceupy 
a position on the eastern side of the fort, 
near to the post he had seized on the 27th 
November, in order to intercept the eneiny’s 
communications with the country in that 
direction. Major Richards on his approach 
to this position encountered a body of the 
enemy’s troops, which had been sent to 
oppose him, and after a sharp and gallant 
action, routed the Gorkhas, and pursued 
them from height to height with consider- 
able loss; the commander of the enemy’s 
party, and several other prisoners, falling 
into his hands. Major General Martindell 
successively occupied other positions on 
different sides of the fort, and gradually 
effected, in a great degree, the purpose of 
straitening the enemy, and cutting off his 
supplies, and there is no reason to doubt, 
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that he would have ultimately compelled 
him to submit, but in the meantime a nego- 
tiation ensued between General Ochterlony 
and the Nepalese commander, Ummur Sing 
Thapa, and, under the terms of the capi- 
tulation then agreed to, Jyetuk was sur- 
rendered to the British force. 

The great error committed by General 
Martindell, and for which his conduct was 
animadverted on by the Governor General, 
was, the spirit of vacillation he displayed 
in carrying out the measures he determined 
to adopt, and his plans, therefore, although 
well conceived, in general, owed their ill 
success solely to the want of determination 
and energy with which they were put into 
execution. 

The 4th Division, as already mentioned, 
was formed from the regiments stationed 
within the Sirhind district, and consisted 
almost entirely of Native troops. This di- 
vision penetrated the hills in the direction 
of Nala Gurh, and on the 4th November 
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opened batteries against that fort, which, 
with its dependency of Taragurh, surren- 
dered the following day. The casualties in 
the besieging force only amounted to 7, 
After establishing depdts at Nala Gurh, Ge- 
neral Ochterlony advanced to Rangurh, aud 
on the 26th November a sharp aitair took 
place, in which a reconnoitring party was 
driven back by the Gorkhas, with the loss 
of 1 officer killed and 75 men killed and 
wounded. 

Finding the works occupied by the Gor- 
khas utterly inaccessible in front, the Ge- 
neral moved to their rear, where he took 
up a secure position, and applicd hinself 
to intercepting the enemy’s communications 
with the country and preparing for the 
attack. 

The rugged nature of the country, and 
the difficulty of making a road passable 
even for elephants, with the consequent im- 
pediments to the transportation of ordnance 
and stores, rendered this movement, though 
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unopposed, one of uncommon labor. On 
arriving at the new ground, a spot was 
selected, from which it was supposed that 
the guns might be brought to bear upon. 
the enemy’s stockades. The battery, how- 
ever, when erected, proved too distant, 
and in reconnoitring the ground, in order 
to choose a more advanced position, the 
skirmish alluded to in a former paragraph, 
occurred. 

On the 27th December, the Division was 
re-enforced by the arrival of the second 
Battalion of the 7th regiment N. I. and the 
18-pounders, and, on the same evening, as 
soon as it was dark, the reserve, under 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomson, moved to attack a 
chosen point in the enemy’s position, which, 
after a march of excessive fatigue and diffi- 
culty, itreached on the morning of the 28th. 
Having established himself on the ridge, 
on which was the work mtended to be 
forced, the Lieut.-Colonel found it neces- 
sary to employ Artillery against it, and his 
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field pieces accordingly played upon it, but 
without much success, during the day. 
Early next morning he was attacked in his 
own position by the enemy in consider- 
able force, they were completely repulsed, 
and immediately afterwards abandoned the 
stockade, which was taken possession of’ by 
our troops. The object of this movement 
was to effect a lodgment on the ridge be- 
tween the principal position of the enemy 
and Belaspore, so as to cut off his commu- 
nications in that quarter; this, however, was 
not gained, as the Gorkhas, perceiving the 
design, frustrated it, by suddenly evacuat- 
ing all their positions to the left of Ram- 
gurh, and taking up new ground on the 
opposite side of the fort, which, by a change 
of front, was still on their right. 

Major General Ochterlony continued to 
keep his attention fixed on the means of in- 
tercepting the enemy’s supplies, and espe- 
cially of destroying his direct communica- 
tions with Belaspore, whence they were 
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chiefly drawn. In accordance with this plan, 
he marched with the reserve Division, on the 
16th of January, across the Gumber river 
to a point on the road to Inkee and near 
the southern extremity of the Malown range, 
having previously detached a strong body 
of irregulars under Lieutenant Ross, of the 
6th regiment, by a circuitous route, with 
directions to take up a position on the 
heights above Belaspore, and leaving Lieut.- 
Colonel Cooper with a battalion and the 
battermg guns strongly stockaded on the 
old ground at Nher. The result of this 
manceuvre was, to compel Ummur Sing* to 


' * This reverse does not appear to have in any way-dig- 
pirited this able commander, for on the 2nd March he 
addressed the following remarkable letter to the Rajah of 
Nepal :-— 


From Ummer Sing, and his sons Ram Doss and Unjun Thapa, 
to the Rajah of Nepal, dated Raj Gurh, 2nd March 1815, 


A copy of your letter of the 23rd December, addressed to 
Runjore Sing, under the red seal, was sent by the latter to me, 
who have received it with every token of respect. It wos to the 
following purport: The capture of Nala Panee by the enemy has 
been communicated to me from Gurhwal and Kumaon, as algo the 
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quit his position and march to Malown 
with his whole force, with the exception of 


Intelligence of his having’ agsombled his force and murehied to 
Nahuu, We now occupies tha whole country from Barra Parsn 
to Subtuva Muhotree. My anny also is sevrotly posted in various 
places in the jungles of the mountains, An army under a Cone- 
ral has arrived in Goruckpore from Palpa; und another detach- 
mont has reached the borders of Beejapore. L havo further heard, 
that a General Officer lias sof owt from Caloutta to ergata more 
disturbance, Tor tha sake of a fow trilling objects, somo interme- 
diats Agonts have destroyed the mutual harmony, and war is 
waging fur and wide. All this you know, You ought to eoud an 
Embnasy to conciliate the English, otherwiso the cause is lost. 
The enemy, after making immense preparations, have begun the 
war, and unless great concessions are made, they will not liston 
to terms. To restore tho relations of amity by concession is good 
and proper. For this purpose, it is fit, in tho first place, to cede 
to the enemy the departmenta of Bootwul, Palpa, and Sheoraj, 
already settled by the Commigsioncrs, and the disputed tracts 
towards Barra. If this bo insufficionf to re-estublish harmony, 
wo ought to abandon the whole of the Tarraic, the Dhoon and the 
Lowlands; and if the English aro still dissatisfied, on account of 
not obtaining poxsession of a portion of the mountains, you ara 
herowith authorized to give up, along’ with the Dhoon, the country 
as far as the Sutleja. Do whatevar may be practicable to restore 
the relations of peace and amity, and be assured of my approbu- 
tion and assent. If these means be unsucuessful, it wil be very 
difficult to preserve the integrity of my dominions from Khunky 
Irishta to the Sutleje. If the enemy once obtain a footing in the 
contre of our territory, both extremities will be thrown into dis- 
ordor. If you can retire with your army and Military stores, 0 
as fo pursue any other plan of operations that may afterwards 
appear eligible, it will be advisable. On this account, you ought 
immediately to effect a junction with all the other Officers in the 
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small garrisons left in the forts on the 
Ramgurh ridge. The stockades thus eva- 


western gervico, and retire to that part of our territory which 
(ucluding all in your rear as faras Nopal) you may think yourself 
enpuble of roteining. These are your orders. In the first place, 
after the immense preparations of the enemy, he will not be satis- 
fiad with theso concessions ; or if he should accapt of our terms, 
he would gorve us as he did Tippoo, from whom he first 
accepted of an indemnification of six crores of rupees in 
morrey aud territory, aud afterwards wrested from him his whole 
country. If we were to cede to him so much country he would 
exeite another disturbance at a future opportunity, and seek to 
wrest from us other provinces. Having lost so much territory, we 
should be unable to maintain our army on its present footing ; and 
our Military force being once reduced, what means should we have 
left to defend our castern possessions? While we retain Beshehur, 
(nuhwal is sceure: if the former he abandoned, the Bhateras of 
Rewanee will cortainly botray us. The English having thus acquir- 
ed the Dhoon and Rewanee, it will be impossiblo for us to maintain 
Gurhwal; and being deprived of the latter, Kamaon and Dootee 
will algo be lost tous. After the seizure of these provinces, Acham, 
Joomba Dooloo, Duclekh will be wrested from us in succession. 
You say, that a proclamation has been issued to the inhabitants of 
the onstern Kurats. If they have joinod the enemy, the other 
Kurata will do go likewise; and then the country, from Dood Koosi 
on the east, to Bheri on the west, cannot long be retained. Having: 
lost our dominions, what is to become of our grent Military eatab~ 
lishment? When our power is once reduced, we shall haye another 
Knox's Mission, under pretence of concluding a treaty of allinnce 
and friendship, and founding commercial establishments. If we 
decline recoiving their mission, they will insist; and if we arc una~ 
ble to oppose force, and desixe them to come unaccompanied with 
troops, they will not comply. They will begin by introducing a 
compony, a battalion will son after follow, and at length an army 
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cuated were seized by a Brigade under 
Colonel Arnold, who afterwards, in spite 


will bo assembled for the subjugation of Nepal. Thus you think, that 
if, for the prosont, the lowlands, the Dhoon, and the country to the 
Sutloje were ceded to them, thoy wonld ecase to entertain designs 
upon tho other Provinces of Nepal, Do not trust them, ‘they who 
counsellad you to receive tho mission of Knox, and permit tha 
esinblishmeut of a commeroial factory, will usurp the Government 
of Nopal. With regard to the concessions now proposed, if you 
had, in the first instance, determined upon a pacilic line of con- 
duct, and agreed to restore the departmonts of Bootwul and 
Sheoraj, a8 adjusted by the Commissioners, the present contest 
might have been avoided. But you could not suppress your 
avarice and desire to retain these places; and having murderud 
the revonue officer, a commotion arose, and war was waged for 
trifles. At Jyetuck we have gained a victory over the enemy. If 
I succeed against Ochterlony, and Runjore Sing with Juspoo 
Thapa and his Officers prevail at Jyetuck, Runjeet Sing’ will risa 
against the enemy, in conjunction with the Seikhs, My army 
will make a descent into the plains, and our forces, crossing 
tho Jumna from two different quarters, will recover possession 
of the Dhoon. When we reach UWurdwar, the Nawaub of Luck - 
now may be expucted to take a part in the cause, and on hig 
accession to the gonerul coalition, we may consider ourselves 
secure as far as Khunka. Relying on your fortune, I trust that 
Bulbudder Koon and Rewunt Kajce will soon re-enforce the garri- 
son of Jyetuek; and I hope ere long to send Punt Kajeo with vight 
companies, whon the forces there will be very strong. Tho troops 
sent by you are arriving overy day; and when they will come up, 
I hope we shall succeed both here and at Jyetuck, 

Formerly, when the English endeavoured to penetrate to Sindoo- 
lee, they continued for two years in possession of Barra Pursa and 
Mahatree; but when you conquered Nepal, they were cithor 
destroyed by your force, or fell victims to the climate, with the 
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of the inclemency of the weather, which 
occasioned some delay in the execution of 


exeaption of a few only, who abandonad the place. Orders should 
now be given to all your officors to defend Choundinde and 
Choundund in Beyjaporo, the two Kurats, and the ridge of Ma- 
habharut. Suffer the onemy to relain the lowlands for a couple of 
years ; measures can afterwards ba taken to expel them. Landa 
transferred under a written agreement cannot again be resumed ; 
but if they have been taken by force, force may be employed to 
recover them, Fenr nothing, even though the Seilhs should not 
join us. Should you succeed now in bringing our ditferences to an 
amicable termination, by the cession of tervitory, the enemy in the 
course of a few years would take possession of Nepal, as he did 
the country of Tippoo, The present is, therefore, not the time for 
treaty and conciliation. These expedients should have been adopt- 
ed before the murder of the revenue officer, or must be postponed 
till victory shall crown our efforts," If they will then accedo to 
the terms which I shall propose, it is well: if not, it will be my 
business, with the favor of God, and your fortune and country, to 
preserve the integrity of my country from Khunka to the Sutleje. 
Lot me entreat you, therefore, neyor to make pence. Formerly, 
when some indiyiduals urged the adoption of a treaty of pence 
and commorco, I refused my assent to that moasure; and I will 
not now suffer the honour of my Prince to be sullisd by concession 
nnd submission. If you ave determined on this step, bestow the 
humiliating office on him who first advised it: but for me, call me 
to your presance. I am old, and only desira once more to kiss 
your feet. I can recollect the time when the Gorkha army did 
not exceed twelve thousand men. Through the favor of heaven, 
and the renown of your forefathers, your territory was extended 
to the confines of Khunks, on the east. Under the auspices of 
your father we subjugated Kamaon, and through your forlune we 
have pushed our conquests to the Sutlaje. Four generations have 
been employed in the acquisition of all this dignity and dominion. 
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the movement, marched to Ruttungurh, 
thus commanding the principal line of com- 


At Nala Paneo, Bulbudder cut up three or four thousand of 
the enemy : at Jyetuek, Runjore Sing with his officers overthrow 
three battalions, In this place T am surroundad and daily fighting 
with the enomy and look forward with coutidence to victory. All 
the inhubitania and Cliefs of tho country have joined tho enemy. 
I must gain two or three victories before I can accomplish the 
ohject I have in view of attuching Runjeet Sing to eur caused. On 
his aecossion and after the advance of the Seikhs and Ctorkhas 
towurds the Jumna, the Chiets of the Deccan nay be expected to 
join the coalition, ag alyo the Newaub of Lucknow and the Salih 
Ramee Saudh, Thon will be the timo for us to drive out the 
enemy, and recover possession of the low countries of Palpn as fur 
as Beejapore. If wo succeed in regaining theso, we can uttempt 
further conquests in the plains. There has been no fighting: in 
your quarter yot, The Choundinde and Choundund of Beejapore, 
as far as the ridge of Mahabharut and Selleanah, should be well 
defended, Countries acquired in four gonerations wader tho ad- 
ministration of the Thapas, shonld not be abandoned, for tha yur- 
pose of bringing matters to an amicable adjustment, without deep 
and serious reflection. If wo ure yietorions in tho war wo can ausily 
adjust our differences; and if we ave defeated, death is proferable 
to veeonciliation ou humiliating terms, Whon the Chiuose army 
invaded Nepal, we implored tho moyey of Ieaven, by olferings to 
the Brahmins, and the performance of religious coremonies; aud 
through the favor of one, and tho intercession of the other, we sue- 
ceeded in repulsing the enemy. Ever since you coullsented the 
Jagira of tho Brahmins, thousands have been in distress and 
poverty. Promises were given, that they should bo restored on the 
capture of Kangra, and orders to this offect under the red seul, 
were addressed to me and Nye Sing Thapa. We failed, however, 
in that object, and now there is an universal commotion; you 
ought, therefore, ts assemble the Bralmins, and promise to restore 
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munication between Malown and Delas- 
pore. Lieutenant Ross also took up the 


to thom their lands and property, in the event of -your conquering 
and expelling the English. By thasa means, many thousand vos- 
poctablo Brahmins will put ap their prayers for our protection, and 
the enemy will be driven forth. By the practice of charity the 
territory acquired in four generations may be preserved, and 
through the favor of God, our power and dominion may be still 
furthor extended. By the extension of territory, our Military 
establishment may be maintained on its present footing, and even 
increased, The numerous countries which you propose to cede to 
the enemy yielded a revenue equal to the maintenance of an army 
of four thousand men, and Kangra might have been enptured. By 
the cession of these provinces, the fear of your name and the splen- 
dour of your Court will no longer remain. By the capture of 
Kangra your name would haya been rendered formidable; but 
though that has not happened, @ powerful impression has nover- 
theless been made on the people of the plains, by the extension of our 
conquest to the Sutleje. To effeotn reconciliation by the cession of 
the country to the wostofthe Jumna, would give rise to the iden that 
the Gorkhas were unable to oppose the English, would lower the 
dignity of your nune in the plain, and cause a reduction in your 
army to the extent of four thousand men. The enemy will, there- 
fore, acquire possession of Beshehur, and after that the conquest 
of Gurhwal will be easy: nor will it be possible, in that case, for 
us to retain Kamaon; and with it we must lose Dootes, Achom, 
and Joomba. He may be expected to penetrate even to Bhoree, 
If the English once establish themselves firmly in possession of 
au part of the hills, we should be unable to drive them out. The 
countries towards the Sutleje should be obstinately defended: the 
abandonment of the disputed tracts in the plains is a lerser evil. 
The possession of the former preserves to us a road to further 
conquests. You ought, therefore, to direct Gooroo Runguath 
Pundit and Dulbhunjur Pandre to give up the disputed lands of 
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position assigned him, after defeating a 
body of the Belaspore troops. The suc- 


Bootwul, Sheoraj, and the twenty-two villages in the vieinity of 
Barra, and, if possibly, bring one differences to a termination, ‘To 
this stop I have ne objections, and shall feel uo animosity to those, 
who may perform the service. [ muat, however, deelure a decided 
enmity (o suoh as, in bringing about a reconciliation with the 
English, consult only their own interosts, and forget their duty 
to you. 

If they will not accept the terms, what have wo to fear? The 
Bugilish attempted to take Bhurtpore by storm: but tho Rajah 
Runjeet Sing destroyed # European regiment and a battalion of 
sepoys. To the present day they have not ventured to muddlu 
with Bhurtpore, and one fort has aufticed to chack their progress. 
In the low country of Dhurma (perhaps Bhurma) they established 
their authority ; but the Rajah overthrew their army, and captured 
all their artillery and stores, and now continues in the quiot 
possession of his dominions. Our proffers of peace and reconcilia- 
tion will be interpreted as the result of fear, and it would be 
absurd to expect that the enemy will respect a treaty aoncluded 
under such circumstances. Therefore, let us confide our fortunes 
to our swords, and by boldly opposing the onomy, compel him to 
remain within his own turritory ; or if ho should continue to ad- 
vance, stung with shame at the idea of retreating aftor his im~ 
menae preparations, we can then give up the lands in dispute and 
adjust our differences. Such, however, is the fume and terror of 
our swords, that Bulbudder, with a nominal foreo of six hundred 
men, but scarcely emounting to five hundred, destroyed an army 
of three or four thousand English, Iis force consisted of the old 
Gorkha and Burukh companies (which were only partly composed 
of the inhabitants of our ancient kingdom), and of the people of 
the countries from Bheri to Guriwal, and with these he 
destroyed one battalion and crippled and repulsed another. 
My army is similarly composed; nevertheloss, all descriptions 
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cessive reduction of the forts on the Ram- 
gurh range was yet to be accomplished ; this 


aye oagor to meet the enomy. In your quarter you are surrounded 
by the veterans of our army, and therefore cannot apprehend deser- 
tions among them: you have also an immenso militia nnd many 
Jagirdars, who will Neht for their own honor nud interests, Assom- 
bling the militia of the low lands and fighting in the plains is im- 
polities call them into the hills and cut them up by detail. (A 
passuge hora, tho sense of which cannot be discovered.) The enemy 
ig proud and flushed with success, and has reduced under his sub- 
jection all the western zomindars, the Ranahs aud Rajahs of Kur- 
nanland the Takhoorne, and willkeep pence with no one, However 
my advice is nothing. I will direct Ram Doss to propose to General 
Ochterlony the abandonment on our part of the disputed lands, and 
will forward to you the answer which he may receive, All the 
Rajuhs, Ranahg and Takhoorae have joined the enemy, and I am 
surrounded, Nevertheless we shall fight and conquer; and all my 
officers have tnken the same resolution. The Pundits have pro- 
nounced the mouth of Bysack as particularly auypicious for the 
Gorkhas, and by selecting a fortunate day we shall surely conquer. 
1 am desirous of ongaging the enemy slowly und with caution, but 
cannot manago it, the English being always ino desperate hurry 
to fight, I hope, however, to be able to delay the battle till Bysack, 
when I will choose a favorable opportunity to fight them, When 
wo shell have driven the enemy from hence, either Runjore Sing 
or myself, according to your wishes, will repair to your presence. 
In the present crisis it is very advisable to writo to the Emperor of 
China, to the Lama of Lassa, and to the other Lamas; and for this 
purpose I bee to submit the enclosed draft of a letter* to their ad- 
dress; uny errors in it will, T trust, be forgiven by you, and I ear- 
nestly recommond that you lose no time in sending’ « petition to 
the Emperor of China and a letter to the Lama. 


* In this letter the Gorkhag are styled tributaries and dependants of the 
Emperor of China, 
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operation, which was one of considerable 
difficulty, owing to the nature of the coun- 
try, oceupied a period of about six weeks 
of incessant exertion, and it was not until 
the Ist of April that Lieut.-Col. Cooper's 
detachment, to whom the duty had been 
allotted, was placed in its appointed posi- 
tion before Malown. Posts were now esta- 
blished commanding all the avenues leading 
to Ummur Sing’s line of works, by which he 
was much straitened. Jn conducting these 
operations, a check was experienced by a 
body of irregulars occupying a strongly 
stockaded post, a sally was made by the 
Gorkhas, and this party being found off its 
guard, suffered severely, and the stockades 
were destroyed; the disaster was, however, 
soon repaired. On the 14th and 15th of 
April, a combined attack was concerted 
on the enemy’s chain of positions, which 
was carried into effect with the most com- 
plete success, the line being penetrated in 
several points. On the morning of the 16th, 
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a desperate assault was made by the whole 
of the Gorkha force, headed by their princi- 
pal Commanders, Ummur Sing and Bhugtie 
Thapa, on the post occupied by the reserve, 
in which they were repulsed with consider- 
able loss; the latter Sirdar being amongst 
the slain. After this defeat they concen- 
trated their troops in Malown, and the de- 
tached works forming a part of its defences. 
The fighting during the 15th and 16th 
was most severe and the British casualties 
were nunicrous, 64 killed and 292 wound- 
ed, including amongst the former, 2, and 
the latter, 4 officers. It was on this occa- 
sion that an instance of intrepid gallantry 
was displayed by Lieutenant Cartwright, 
of the artillery, who, when the desperate 
perseverance of the enemy had left him with 
only one man unwounded, with that one 
man continued to serve his gun. 

The effects of this success were soon ob- 
served in the increasing distress of the 
enemy, and in numerous desertions which 
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evinced the depression of spirits suffered by 
the garrison, approaches were now pushed 
forward against the fort, and possession hay- 
ing been obtained of one of the outworks, the 
whole of the remainder were abandoned by 
their defenders, who came over in a body to 
the British camp, leaving Ummur Sing con- 
fined to his stronghold, with a garrison re- 
duced to about two hundred men, but all the 
outworks, stockades and redoubts having 
been occupied by our troops, his surrender 
became inevitable, negotiations ensued, in 
the course of which, however, no relaxa- 
tion occurred in the preparations for bat- 
tering the fortress, and on the 15th of May, 
the Gorkha commander, after having, 
throughout the campaign, shewn the utmost 
gallantry and skill, capitulated, on the fol- 
lowing terms. 

Ist. That all the forts and possessions 
of the Gorkhas, west of the Jumua, should 
be immediately surrendered to the British 


troops. 
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2nd. That orders for the evacuation of 
all the forts and possessions of the Gorkhas 
in Gurhwal should be immediately des- 
patched to the commanders in that quarter, 
and that the troops should be permitted to 
retire by the Kemaon route across the 
Kali. 

8rd. That Ummur Sing with the re- 
maining garrison of Malown should be per- 
mitted to retire across the Kali, with their 
arms, private baggage and families, and with 
two guns. 

4th. That Runjore Sing should be per- 
mitted in like manner, with two hundred 
men of the garrison of Jyetuk and with 
one gun, and three hundred unarmed fol- 
lowers, to retire across the Kali. 

These arrangements having been con- 
cluded and the forts surrendered, the ne- 
cessary measures were adopted for break- 
ing up the divisions employed before Ma- 
lown and Jyetuk, and remanding the corps 
to their respective stations. Throughout the 

R 
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arduous war in which he had been engaged, 
the proceedings of General Ochterlony had 
been marked by a combination of foresight, 
prudence, sagacity, perseverance and pro- 
fessional ability, with encrgetic promptness 
in action, which earned for him the unqna- 
lified thanks of the Government; every 
praise is also duc to the gallant troops who 
so successfully carried out the able designs 
of their commander, at an altitude of about 
8,000 feet, unprovided with suitable camp 
equipage, sutringees flung across bambus 
officiating for tents, and as respects the 
sepoys, even deficient in clothing, for they 
were without pantaloons or great coats, 
cheerfully enduring the hardships of an 
Alpine winter, and, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the elements, wresting from 
the hardy and resolute mountaineers, the 
whole of their formidable positions in that 
quarter of the Himmalayas. 

Whilst the operations above described 
were being carried on, the enemy’s territories 
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in Kemaon had not been allowed to remain 
undisturbed, in the first instance, owing to 
the paucity of troops of the line, an irregular 
force of about 4,000 men, with 4 guns, was 
appointed for this service, and the command 
given to Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner, an 
officer of known ability, having under his 
orders, Captain Hearsey, another local officer 
of talents and experience. In consequence 
of bad weather, this force did not enter 
the hills before the 15th of February; 
having seized the Chilkeeah pass, it ad- 
vanced by a route lying chiefly along the 
line of the Kousillah river. The enemy 
retired towards Almorah, closely pursued. 
by Colonel Gardner, who ultimately took 
up a position at Katar Mul. In the ad- 
vance, several skirmishes took place, in 
which the irregulars behaved well and al- 
ways gained the advantage; but a detach- 
ment employed in the siege of Kuttool- 
gurh, under Captain Hearsey, was defeated, 


and its leader taken prisoner. 
28 
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It was now determined to collect a regu- 
lar force, for the purpose of supporting and 
completing the operations so happily com- 
menced by Lieut.-Colonel Gardner. A 
Brigade of 2,025 Native Infantry, with 10 
guns, was accordingly formed, and Colonel 
Nicolls, Quarter Master General, King’s 
troops, entrusted with the command. 

Colonel Nicolls arrived at Katar Mul on 
the 8th of April, and as soon as the troops 
were assembled, a detachment under the 
command of Major Patton, 5th regiment 
N. I, was ordered to seize a post situated to 
the north-west of Almorah. Major Patton 
having come up with the enemy, instantly 
attacked him in his position, and after a 
conflict, in which the sepoys behaved 
with much gallantry, completely routed 
and dispersed his opponents with consider- 
able loss, their commander, Husteh Dul, 
being killed, whilst the casualties on the 
side of the British were only 28, including 
1 officer, 
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This defeat and the death of their prin- 
cipal Sirdar, produced an impression on 
the minds of the enemy’s troops of which 
Colonel Nicolls took advantage, and on 
the 25th of April, he attacked and carried 
by assault the fortified heights and town 
of Almorah; during the night an attempt 
was made by the Gorkhas to recover 
the position from which they had been 
driven; but although the attack was con- 
ducted with extraordinary resolution, they 
were effectually beaten back; the loss ex- 
perienced during these operations was 211, 
including 3 officers, killed and wounded. 
The enemy being now convinced of the 
futility of offering further resistance to the 
British troops, proposed terms of surrender, 
and. a convention was accordingly soon 
after concluded, under the provisions of 
which, they evacuated the province and re- 
tired across the Kali; the highest com- 
mendation being awarded to Colonel Nicolls, 
for the distinguished skill and gallantry 

3.R 
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with which the movements of his force had 
been directed. 

T have already stated that the defence of 
the northern frontier, cast of the Kousee, had 
been assigned to a detachment under Cap- 
tain Latter, this officer displayed much judg- 
ment and energy in carrying out the purpose 
with which he had been entrusted, and not 
only thoroughly secured the safety of our 
own possessions, but deprived the enemy of a 
considerable portion of the Morung district. 

Thus, notwithstanding the disasters which 
clouded the commencement of hostilities, 
and the failure of some of the principal di- 
visions to accomplish the objects for which 
they were designed, the progress and result 
of the campaign was highly honorable to 
our arms, terminating m the expulsion of 
the Gorkhas from the whole country to the 
west of the Kali, and the annexation to the 
British dominions of the important province 
of Kemaon, with an extensive, fertile and 
valuable tract in the Terai. 
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Negotiations were now opened with the 
Durbar; the loss of so large a portion of 
their hill territory, having, at last, con- 
vineed the Chiefs of the danger to be in- 
curred by continued resistance to the Bri- 
tish Power, and naturally weakened their 
confidence of security behind their moun- 
tain barriers, which they had hitherto deem- 
ed impregnable. In suing for peace, no 
stigma could attach to the Sirdars; through- 
out the arduous struggle in which they 
had been engaged, they had invariably 
displayed the utmost gallantry and devo- 
tion, and fully maintained the national 
reputation for undaunted bravery ;* some- 
what, however, tarnished in the early part 
of the war, by a dastardly attempt to 


* The Gorkhas on several occasions charged up ‘to the 
Bayonets even of our European Troops, and in the per- 
sonal contests which took place between the Sirdars and 
our Officers, instances I believe have been known, of their 
deliberately sacrificing their lives in order to cut down 
their opponents, on finding their knives an unequal match 
against our swords. 
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Chief and taken him under our protection; 
it was also stipulated that a Resident should 
be received at Kathmandhoo. These con- 
ditions having been communicated to the 
Guru, he at once declared his inability to 
treat on this basis, and broke off negotia- 
tious, stating that he did not possess authio- 
rity to comply with such extensive demands, 
and that sacrifices of such magnitude were 
not contemplated by the Durbar, as justly 
arising from the events or actual state of 
the war. Anxious for an accommodation of 
affairs and with the hope of obtaining more 
favorable conditions from other negotiators, 
a second overture was made by the Gorkha 
Government through the late Chief of Al- 
morah, the Chountra Bum Sah, who was in 
communication with the Honourable Ed- 
ward Gardner, the British commissioner for 
the management of the conquered province ; 
several conferences took place, but although 
the discussion was conducted by Mr. Gard- 
ner with much judgment and ability, the 
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negotiations in this quarter also terminated 
unsatisfactorily. 

In August, the Guru, who had remained 
in Lieut.-Col. Bradshaw’s camp, received 
further instructions from his court, and, as 
the general tenor of the language and pro- 
ceedings of the Nepal Government appear- 
ed to indicate a more favorable disposition 
than had been previously evinced, negotia- 
tions were renewed. Apparently the main 
objection to the cession of the Terai was, 
that most of the principal Sirdars enjoyed 
considerable jagirs in that territory, the 
Marquis of Hastings was therefore so far 
induced to modify the terms of the treaty, 
as to offer the grant of similar possessions 
or of an equivalent im money pensions, to the 
amount of two or three lacs of rupees, 
the distribution to be left at the uncontrolled 
pleasure of the Durbar; he even determined, 
though not without reluctance, to waive 
the stipulation for the mutual reception of 
accredited agents, if it should appear that the 
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Gorkha Government was very adverse to 
that provision. The conduct of the Nepal 
negotiators was again marked by an extra- 
ordinary degree of vacillation, indicative 
either of fear, or inability to confirm the 
basis conceded by the Rajah’s letters, and in 
September, negotiations were again brought 
to a close, the Guru declaring that the Chiefs 
would never accede to the surrender of the 
Terai, which was alleged to be the main 
source of their subsistence, the hilly them- 
selves being comparatively unproductive. 
From this it was evident that the demand for 
the Terai was a bar to the re-establishment 
of peace, which no advantage that we might 
propose could compensate to the Nepal Go- 
vernment, whilst it was insisted upon by the 
British, rather from a sense of honor and a 
desire to visit with marked severity the act 
of gross violence and insult, which had arisen 
out of former disputes about the low lands, 
than from any expectation of deriving from 
them an increase of revenue, the Supreme Go- 
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vernment therefore, balancing the advantage 
of a restoration of peace against the gratifi- 
cation of forcing on the Gorkhas the sacri- 
fice of an object extremely valuable to them, 
resolved upon relaxing the vigour of the 
original demand. 

A. draft of a revised treaty was accord- 
ingly transmitted to Lieut.-Col. Bradshaw, 
to be delivered openly to the Guru, in 
case of his expected re-appearance with a 
fresh overture, accompanied by a declara- 
tion, that it contained the only conditions on 
which the Governor General was willing to 
make peace. In this draft, the Terai from 
the Kali to the Gunduk, and of the rest, 
only that portion which was in our actual 
possession, was insisted on. On the 10th 
of October, this document was submitted 
to the Guru and Chunda Seekha Opa- 
dhia, but on becoming acquainted with its 
purport, they at once asserted, that they 
could not conclude a treaty on the terms 
proposed, and requested that a delay of 

S 
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fifteen days might be allowed, to admit of a 
reference on the subject being made to the 
Rajah, promising that a definitive answer 
should be given within that period. This 
request was of course acceded to, but, at the 
expiration of the preseribed time no instruc- 
tions had been received, and it was also 
ascertained that the offer to assign pensions 
to the Chiefs deprived of their jagirs in the 
territory proposed to be surrendered, had 
caused great dissatisfaction, it being repre- 
sented, which was truly the case, that it 
would be extremely impolitic to sanction an 
arrangement, by which many of the principal 
Sirdars would have become stipendiaries of 
a Foreign Power, and consequently to a 
great extent its dependants. At the head 
of the dissenting party stood Ummur Sing 
and his sons, who had opposed the com- 
mencement of the war as promising little 
success, but now that it had been begun, 
were of opinion, that it should be carried 
on to the last extremity. Many apologies 
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were made by the Guru and his colleague 
for their failure to redeem their pledge; they 
even offered to sign the treaty provisionally, 
if a portion of the Terai were substituted 
for the money payment, and urged Lieut.- 
Col. Bradshaw to consent to a further delay. 
This was, however, declined, and iegotia- 
tions ceased, but on the 29th October the 
Nepalese negotiators left for Kathmandhoo, 
declaring that they would return within 12 
days with the treaty duly signed. On the 
28th November the Guru arrived at Se- 
gowlee and signed the treaty according to 
the draft. submitted to his Court, by the 
terms of which, the ratification of the Rajah 
was to be delivered. within 15 days. On 
being apprised of this event, the Supreme 
Government, with.a view to conciliate the 
Chiefs, and shew generosity towards a 
fallen and suppliant foe, determined to make 
further concessions, but, at the expiration 
of the appointed period the ratified treaty 


had not been delivered, and it was disco- 
258 
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vered, not only that it would not be pro- 
duced, but that active preparations were in 
progress for renewed hostility, and positions 
already taken up in the Terai by the 
Gorkha troops, who, presuming upon their 
former success over the divisions employed 
upon the Gorukhpore and Sarun frontier 
during the previous campaign, trusted, 
owing to the delay which they expected 
would occur ere negotiations were finally 
terminated, to be enabled to baffle the 
attack of the British troops, until the setting 
in of the rainy season might compel the 
latter to return to their cantonments, and 
thus to protract the contest for another 
year, during which period they hoped to 
succeed in gaining more favorable terms 
than those now granted. Throughout the 
rains, a large body of troops had been 
held in readiness in Bahar, and at the close 
of them, General Ochterlony had been 
summoned from the north-west to assume 
the command, preparatory. to an advance 
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upon Kathmandhoo as soon as the passage 
of the forest might be practicable. Unfor- 
tunately, upon the signature of the treaty, 
the activity of preparation had been a little 
relaxed; more especially in the commissa- 
riat department, and consequently, when 
war became inevitable, it was feared that 
some delay must occur ere the troops 
would be prepared to take the field. On 
the 5th January 1816, Major General Och- 
terlony was made acquainted with the un- 
expected result of the negotiations con- 
ducted by Lieut.-Colonel Bradshaw, and 
directed to join the force on the frontier, 
for the purpose of prosecuting active ope- 
rations against the Gorkhas; he was at the 
same time invested with exclusive powers 
to direct all political negotiations and ar- 
rangements with relation to the Govern- 
ment of Nepal. Owing to extraordinary 
exertion in every department, Civil and 
Military, before the end of the month, the 


army was in readiness for a forward move- 
38 
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nient, and on the 25th, the General arrived 
in camp at Bhulloa and assumed the com- 
mand. On the 9th of February, after throw- 
ing up a stockaded work at Simra Basa, 
he advanced, with an Infantry Brigade and 
8 guns, to Bicheeah Khor, passing the forest 
without opposition. On the 14th, the 
Guru and Chunda Seekha were admitted 
to a final interview; but, not being possess- 
ed of the ratified treaty, the propositions 
they submitted were declared inadmissible. 
All further discussion was at once suspend- 
ed, the negotiators dismissed, and the war 
recommenced with the utmost vigor and 
activity. 

The army now employed by the British 
Government to enforce their demands 
against the Nepal Durbar, and cause in 
future on the part of that crafty Court, a 
proper observance of the respect due to 
our power in India, numbered 33,446 men, 
with a large force of Artillery. It was 
divided into four divisions as follows :—The 
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first, under General Ochterlony, assembled 
near Segowlee, and consisted of 19,394 of all 
ranks, The second, commanded by Colonel. 
J. Nicolls, was collected at Seetapore in 
Oude, with a view to the invasion of the 
provinces of Dootee, Acham and Saliana, 
and mustered 6,617. The third of 4,946, 
was merely intended as a corps of observa- 
tion, to be employed under Major General 
J. 8. Wood, on the Gorukhpore frontier ; 
and the fourth, which ought rather to be 
styled a detachment, its strength being only 
2,489, was placed under the orders of Cap- 
tain Latter, for the purpose of invading 
the Morung province. The principal divi- 
sion advanced in three columns; the right, 
under Colonel Kelly, H. M.’s 24th, moving, 
by the Bag Mati route, on Hurreehurpore, 
and the left; under Colonel Nicolls, H. M.’s 
66th, to the westward of the main body, 
by the valley of the Raptee, the former, 
being concentrated at Bhugwanpore, and 
the latter, at Ramnuggur. 
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Due precautions having been taken for 
the safety of the different posts in the rear 
and protecting the line of communication, 
on the 14th February, Colonel Miller’s 
Brigade, (attached to the main column, ) 
led by the General in person, moved for- 
ward at 9 p.m. by a route discovered by 
Captain Pickersgill, of the Quarter Master 
General’s department, and which was still 
unknown to the enemy ; the path ran through 
a precipitous and narrow. ravine, called 
Balee Kolee, and thence by a watercourse 
leading to a steep acclivity by which the 
first formidable barrier of hills was to be 
carried; the march was continued the whole 
night, and by 8 in the morning, the Chi- 
riya range of hills, to the west of the 
Gorkha position, was occupied, without 
resistance, by the light company of the ad- 
vance, yet.so difficult was the ascent, that 
it was not accomplished by the whole of 
the troops before sunset. In the course of 
the 15th, the Brigade advanced about 5 
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miles to the Chukka Mukka nullah, situated 
to the north of the range, and within 
1 coss of the Raptec, where it bivouacked 
for 4 days, waiting the arvival of provisions 
and tents. Nothing could exceed the pa- 
tience with which the toil and privations of 
this march were endured by the troops, 
many of whom were for 2 days wholly 
without food; the rapidity of the move- 
ment, added to the ruggedness of the 
ground, rendering it impossible to bring 
up supplies. 

Whilst these. operations were in pro- 
gress, Colonel Burnett, with the 4th Bni- 
gade, pushed on to the entrance of the 
Chiriya Ghati pass; on a reconnoisance 
having been made, it was discovered that 
the first stockade had been deserted by the 
enemy, who also evacuated the second, on 
the approach of our reconnoitring party, 
which was thus enabled to proceed almost 
to the summit of the pass, where, however, 
it was received by a heavy, though ill- 
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directed fire from the heights, and obliged 
to fall back, with the loss of 1 man killed 
and 8 wounded, amongst the latter, Lieut. 
Walcott, of the artillery. 

On the morning of the 17th, it was as- 
certained that the enemy had retired, owing 
to the successful movement on their flank, 
and the pass was therefore occupicd with- 
out opposition. On the 19th, General 
Ochterlony marched to Hetoundah, where 
works were thrown up for the protection 
of the depdt, which it was intended should 
be established at that post. 

Having provided for the defence of He- 
toundah, the force moved on the 27th to- 
wards Mukwanpore, taking up a position 
on an. open level ground in a southwardly 
direction, and about two miles distant from 
the hills covering the fortified heights and 
“detached defences of that Fortress: the fol- 
lowing morning it was joined by the batter- 
ing train and Lieutenant-Colonel Burnett’s 
brigade, and on the afternoon of the same 
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date, an attack was made by the Gorkhas 
on a detached post, called Sekha Khutree, 
situated on a hill to the left of the camp. 
The approach of large bodies of the enemy 
having been observed by General Ochter- 
lony, about 1p, m., he suecessively detach- 
ed to the aid of the party on the hills, 3 
companies H. M.’s 87th regiment, the 2d 
battalion 25th regiment N. I., 2d battalion 
12th N. I, with 2 guns, and the 2d batta- 
lion 8th N. I. 

The number of the enemy was estimatedat 
not less than 2,000 men, with several guns, 
and during the conflict they repeatedly re- 
ceived re-énforcements. During a momen- 
tary superiority, they approached close to 
the village, which was obstinately and gal- 
lantly disputed by our small detachment, 
until the arrival of more troops changed the 
fortune of the day; and from this time 
until half-past 5, their repeated assaults 
on our position were invariably repulsed, 
and they were at length driven off in 
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confusion, chiefly by a charge of the 2d 
battalion of the 8th regiment N. I. in the 
direction of the enemy’s guns, one of which, 
a 4-pounder, on a mountain train carriage, 
was abandoned. The British casualtics 
on this occasion were numerous, 22%, 
including 2 officers. The loss of the ene- 
my, by their own subsequent acknowledg- 
ment, exceeded 800. In the mean time 
the left column had crossed the ridge by 
the Bheekunnee pass, and moved forward, 
without experiencing any opposition, by the 
valley of the Raptee to Hetoundah, leaving 
2 native battalions, with their proportion 
of field guns, at Ekore, under Major Lum- 
ley, with the view of checking any attempt 
on the part of the enemy from their posts 
at Kadrung and Oopudurung, to which 
they had retired on its advance. Colonel 
Kelly, with the light column, marching by 
the course of the Bag Mati, arrived before 
Hurreehurpore, on the 29th February ; 
it appearing that a strong point within 
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about 800 yards of one of the’ Gorkha 
stockades had been unoccupied, it was de- 
termined to seize it, and a detachment, 
under Licutenant-Colonel O'Halloran, was 
ordered to advance for this purpose the next 
morning, at 3 o'clock; it consisted of 2 
companies of each of the following regi- 
ments: H. M.’s 24th, 18th N. I., Chum- 
parun Light Infantry, and 1 company 2d 
battalion 21st regiment N. L, with two 
3-pounders, conveyed by bearers; and 
carried the position a little before 6 a. m,, 
dislodging a picquet, left for its protec- 
tion. The enemy, in very considerable 
force, made a most desperate and obstinate 
attempt to recover this point, and a re-en- 
forcement was despatched by Colonel Kelly 
to cover the rear of the post, which was 
threatened. It was impossible, from the 
nature of the ground, to close, or use the 
bayonet, and the musketry continued with- 
out intermission until half-past 11 o'clock, 


when the arrival of two 6-pounders and 
T 
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two 54-inch howitzers, on elephants, in a 
few minutes decided the affair, and left the 
British in possession of an almost natural 
redoubt, very advantageously situated for 
farther operations. This success was not, 
however, gained without some loss, 59, in- 
cluding 5 officers, being killed and wound- 
ed. After this repulse, the Gorkhas )he- 
caine apparently disheartened, and on the 
morning of the 4th March, during a storm 
of rain, evacuated the fort and hill. 

From the date of the arrival of General 
Ochterlony at Hetoundah, although he had 


received no direct overtures on the part of 


the Nepalese authoritics, yet it was evi- 
dent that a desire for peace pervaded the 
minds of many of the Sirdars, at the same 
time, they still clung to the hope that for- 
tune might so far favor them ag to enable 
the campaign to be protracted until the 
setting in of the rainy season, when they 
might reasonably presume that the British 
Government would feel disposed to offer 
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terms somewhat less stringent than those 
now submitted for their acceptance. On 
the 25th February, Chunda Seekha had an 
interview with the General, when, as an in- 
ducemenut to delay the advance of the force, 
he alluded to the expected arrival of the 
Guru, for the purpose of concluding the 
war by an amicable settlement of affairs; 
he was, however, distinctly informed, that 
the onward movement of the British would. 
not be for a moment deferred owing to the 
re-opening of negotiations; thus, all their 
endeavours to obtain a suspension of hos- 
tilities having been frustrated, and the in- 
telligence of their reverses at Sekha Khutree . 
and Hurreehurpore having spread conster- 
nation at Kathmandhoo, the Durbar imme- 
diately resolved, to make a tender of un- 
qualified submission, as the only means 
of averting the most disastrous conse- 
quences. 

The Red Seal having been hurriedly 
affixed to the treaty of Segowlee it was dis- 

ao 
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patched to the Gorkha Commander, Kazi 
Bactour Sing, one of their principal Sirdars, 
who, on the 8rd March, wrote to the General, 
to mention that he had the instrument in his 
possession and. would forward it hy Chunda 
Seekha. In reply, he was informed, that 
the Gorkha Government must not how 
expect the same terms as before the re- 
commencement of the war; but, in the 
event of the Brahman’s being furnished with 
full powers, he would be received. In the 
interim, approaches were pushed to within 
500 yards of the defences of Mukwanpore, 
and a battery thrown up in readiness to 
open upon the fort, Chunda Seekha soon 
made his appearance with the ratified treaty, 
which, in the most subinissive, and even 
abject manner, he earnestly pressed upon 
the General’s acceptance. After a discus- 
sion of some length, in which he dwelt upon 
the dissimulation, evasion and bad faith, 
which had marked the conduct of the 
Nepalese Government; having ascertained 
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that the spirit of hostility was completely 
annihilated, and deeming the foe sufficiently 
humbled, Sir David Ochterlony, after keep: 
ing the envoy in considerable suspense, at 
last listened to hig entreaties, and agreed to 
accept the treaty, explaining to Chunda 
Seekha, that whatever disposition the Su- 
preme Government might have had, before 
the late operations, to extend its bounty to 
the Nepalese beyond the letter of the en- 
gagement, no favor could be now expected, 
and the negotiator was, accordingly, called 
upon, to give a specific note in writing, 
declaratory of his having no such hopes; 
together with an assurance that a similar 
declaration should be made in a letter from 
the Rajah to the Governor General. This 
was readily agreed to, and the contest with 
the Nepalese was thus finally terminated 
in the beginning of March, and the requi- 
site orders for a retrograde movement at 
once issued to the leaders of the different 


columns engaged in the campaign. 
aT 
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The provisions of the treaty differed 
little from the tcrms already stated in a 
previous paragraph; one of the conditions, 
however, not hitherto meutioned, was the 
agreement, that no British subject, nor the 
subject of any European or American State, 
should be permitted to enter the Gorkha ser- 
vice, without the sanction of the British Go- 
vernment having been previously obtained. 
The articles were punctually executed by the 
Gorkhas; but the Governor General, not- 
withstanding what had passed, deeming that 
it would be a politic act of conciliation, to 
cede, in licu of pensions now stipulated, such 
of the Terai, as lad been before contempla- 
ted, gave notice to the Durbar of his inten- 
tion to send the Hon’ble E. Gardner as Re- 
sident, and to empower him to conclude an 
arrangement on such a basis, and this settle- 
ment was subsequently carried into effect. 

A treaty was, at the same time, conclud- 
ed with the Rajah of Sikhim, of somewhat 
similar a nature; it, however, embraces a 
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stipulation for the surrender of dacoits, 
revenue defaulters and other delinquents 
who may seck refuge within his territories. 

The Gorkhas had shown themselves in 
the course of the campaign a most gallant 
foe and as formidable an enemy as any then 
existing in India; the conditions of the peace 
now concluded, were, however, well calcu- 
lated to undermine their power; as not only 
were their resources weakened and their 
dominions curtailed, but by our possession of 
the mountains to the west of the Gogra, and 
the position obtained to the east, by the pro- 
tection afforded to the Sikhim Rajah, in the 
event of a future war, both their flanks 
would be fully exposed to our attacks, 
whilst, almost the whole of their regular 
force would be required to oppose the 
powerful army, which would doubtless be 
concentrated on the Gorukhpore and Sarun 
fronticr, in order to force a passage to the 
valley of Kathmandhoo, by some of the nu- 
merous passes in that direction. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Origin of the Feuds between the Pundces and Thapas—Suc- 
cession of Maha Rajah Rajindra Bikram Sah—Deposi- 
tion from office and suicide of Bheem Sing Thapa— 
Nomination of a Member of the Pundee Family as Minister 
—~Return to power of the Thapa Faction—Murder of 
Mahtabar Sing—Coatition of the adverse parties—Assassi- 
nationof Guggun Sing—Massaere of the Kot—Appointment 
to the Wizarat of Jung Bahadur—Flight of the King ta 
Benares—Installation of his suecessor—Defeat and capti- 
vity of the Eix-Monarch—Olject of the Mission to Eng. 
lund—Life of Jung Bahadur—IIis Character. 


Tue unsuccessful result of their presump- 
tion in measuring arms with the British, 
effectually curbed the ambition of the Ne- 
palese, and with the exception of occasional 
endeavours to subjugate some of the 
tribes to the north-east, in which they 
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have but partially succeeded, they have 
since refrained from any attempt to in- 
crease thei territory, in fact, the Chicfs 
seem to have been fully occupied in earry- 
ing on the internal feuds, which appear to 
have had their origin from the date of the 
return, from Benavres, of Rajah, Rana Baha- 
dur. Previous to that event, a large portion 
of the authority of the Government was vest- 
ed‘in the hands of the Pandee Family, the 
head of whom, Damodar Pandee, who had 
heen mainly instrumental in securing the 
Monarch’s abdication, and subsequently, 
during the Regency of the Rani, had exer- 
cised considerable influence over her coun- 
cils, was with his son condemned to death, 
on the re-assumption of sovereignty by the 
Rajah; and, as their execution was gener- 
ally ascribed to the instigation of the young 
favorite, Bheem Sing Thapa, from that time, 
the Pandees and Thapas have been antago- 
nistic factions. There is another party, the 
Chouutras, offshoots from Royalty, who 
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have also long enjoyed great power, and 
sided cither with one or the other of the 
rival families, as circumstances dictated. 

I have already stated that Rana Bahadur 
was succeeded by his illegitimate son, Maha 
Rajah Girivan. Juddha Bikram Sah, a mere 
boy, and consequently, in the administration 
of affairs, completely guided by his minister 
Bheem Sing, the Sirdar of whom mention is 
made in the preceding paragraph, who, on 
His Highness’ demise (by small-pox) which 
occurred towards the end of 1816, continued 
to direct the reins of Government, as Pre- 
mier to his successor, Maha Rajah, Raj 
Rajindra Bikram Sah, an infant of only two 
years of age at the time of his father’s 
decease. Upon the Rajah’s attaining the age 
of maturity, the system of intrigue again com- 
menced, but, notwithstanding the numerous 
attempts on the part of the Pandee faction 
to undermine his influence, this powerful 
and able minister retained the management 
of affairs until 1837,.when the machina- 
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tions of his enemies at last prevailed, and at 
the instigation of the elder Rani, who had 
become his bitter and implacable enemy, 
he was deprived of his appointment and 
flung into prison. Owing however to the in- 
fluence of the younger Queen, a partisan of 
the Thapa family, he was soon after libe- 
rated, and for nearly two years the King 
temporized between the contending parties 
and abstained from nominating a minister. 
In the early part of 1839,* the struggles of 
faction. attained their height, and resulted in 
the appointment of Ram Sing Pandee to 
the office of Premier; on the strength of a 
charge of being accessary to the murder of 
one of the Rajah’s children, to whom it was 
supposed that poison had been administered, 
Bhcem Sing was again placed in confine- 
ment, Whilst in prison, intelligence was con- 
veyed to the ill-fated chief that the sanctity 

*Jn the course of this year arrangements were com- 


pleted with the Durbar for facilitating the adjustment of 
suits prosecuted by British subjects in the Nepalese Courts. 
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of his zenanah had been violated, and its _ 
inmates delivered up, to gratify the brutal 
lusts of the soldiery ; excited almost to frenzy, 
and determined not to survive the dishonor 
which he imagined had befallen him, he, as 
his opponents calculated, committed suicide ; 
on the 29th July, he was found in his cell, 
with his throat cut almost from car to ear; 
his body by orders of the Rajah was carried 
away to the banks of the Bag Mati river, 
and denied all funeral rites. I have often 
heard it asserted, that one word from the 
British representative would have averted 
this catastrophe, but, unfortunately, when 
au attempt was made by some members of 
the court to ascertain his sentiments, he de- 
clined expressing any opinion, and from that 
moment the degraded minister was doomed. 
The Pandees having now succceded to 
office, one of their first acts was to confiscate 
the late minister’s property, and remove 
from his appointment almost every mem- 
ber of his family, of sufficient power and in- 
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fluence, to render him, formidable as a rival; 
not contented, however, with confining their 
attention to the internal management of their 
country, they would fain interfere with its 
foreign policy, which, with the exception 
of an intrigue with Scindiah in 1817, which 
had been detected, and the intercepted cor- 
respondence made over by the Resident to 
the Rajah in full Durbar, had hitherto, sub- 
sequent to the contraction of peace, if not 
favorable, at least, I believe, never been 
openly hostile to the British Alliance. No 
sooner, therefore, had they assumed the 
direction of affairs, than they originated a 
series of intrigues against the Indian Go- 
vernment at almost every Native Court 
throughout the country. Owing, however, 
tothe vigilance of our Representative, aided 
by the exertions of the magisterial. officers 
on the frontier, many of their letters were 
seized and. irrefragable proof of their trea- 
cherous machinations thus discovered. This 
being adduced by the Resident, the Rajah 
U 
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was called upon, as the only way to pre- 
vent a rupture between the States, to 
change his advisers, and a British force of 3 
troops of Cavalry, 4 regiments of Infantry, 
and some guns, moved to the frontier to 
support the demand. Not being in a posi- 
tion to oppose our wishes, the cogency of 
our reasoning was admitted, and the minis- 
try removed, moreover, posts, which in 
violation of our territory had been establish- 
ed in the direction of Ramnuggur, for the 
collection of revenue from lands beyond the 
boundary, were withdrawn. For the next 
2 or 3 years the King dispensed with assist- 
ance, and took the administration of affairs 
into his own hands, occasionally delegating 
his authority to the Heir Apparent, a boy of 
only 11 or 12 years of age, naturally of a most 
violent temper, which had been increased by 
habitual indulgence in acts of cruelty. On 
one occasion he was so far carried away by 
his passion, as to be induced to threaten the 
life of the Resident; when he was calmly 
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informed, that thousands of our fellow 
countrymen would be prepared to avenge his 
death. The answer had its effect, and I 
imagine, all due amends were made for the 
insult offered, which, after due warning as 
to future behaviour, was most likely passed 
over as an ebullition of petulance on the 
part of a child. Things appear to have 
been conducted in a most unsatisfactory 
manner until the 26th December 1843, 
when the vacant post of Premier was again 
filled, by the installation of General Mah- 
tabar Sing, a nephew of the late Bheem 
Sing Thapa. 

This Chief bore the reputation of being 
an able and gallant soldier. He was also 
not unknown as a diplomatist, having been 
employed in the cold season of 1836-37, 
on an embassy to Calcutta. On his return 
to Kathmandhoo he shared the fate of his 
uncle, was degraded from office and impri- 
soned; he was however subsequently re- 
leased and deputed on a mission to Runjeet 
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Sing. As the object of his visit, was sup- 
posed hostile to the British interests, at 
the requisition of Captain Wade,—Politi- 
cal Agent at Loodianah, he was surrendered 
to our authorities, and for many years re- 
sided, to a certain extent, under surveil- 
lance, and in receipt of a pension of 1,000 
rupees per mensem, within our territories. 
In April 1843, however, his political oppo- 
nents at Kathmandhoo, having been depri- 
ved of their authority, he again made his 
appearance at court and was taken into 
favor, and eventually, as above stated, ap- 
pointed minister. One of his first steps, 
after his accession to office, was to take 
measures for the removal of all rivals, the 
usual method adopted by Orientals to pro- 
vent opposition. The late Pandee minis- 
ters were immediately arrested and arraign- 
ed, for high misdemeanour, before a Council 
of Chiefs, who, under the Rajah’s instruc- 
tions, found them guilty of the charges 
preferred against them, and they were sen- 
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tenced to be beheaded, which sentence was 
duly carried into effect, and in a few howrs 
the headless trunks of 9 Sirdars lay on the 
banks of the Bag Mati river. 

For some time he continued to direct 
affairs with tolerable success; but in No- 
vember 1844, having proceeded with the 
Rajah and a large body of troops into the 
Terai, ostensibly on a shooting excursion, 
he took the opportunity, on a charge of 
treason, of executing no less than 16 sepoys, 
at a place called Duapua Basa. This act 
of heedless severity alienated the affection 
of the army, which he had hitherto enjoyed, 
and he soon after embroiled himself with 
his own relatives, under the following cir- 
cumstances :— 

“Certain indiscretions on the part of the 
Rani, who, by the bye, was the daughter 
of a zemindar in the Gorukhpore district, 
having given rise to reports injurious to her 
reputation, a Sirdar of the Thapa family, 
by all accounts a careless, harum scarum 
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sort of person, publicly stated that as the 
Rajah had been dishonored by the conduct 
of his wife, he was unfit to reign and ought 
accordingly to be deposed. ‘This impolitic 
remark reached the Palace, and the Rani 
used every means at her command, to com- 
pass the-death of the thoughtless speaker. 
At last her persuasions prevailed upon Mah- 
tabar Sing, who had becn raised to the 
dignity of Premier, chiefly through her par- 
tisanship, to sanction his execution, as a 
traitor, and he was publicly beheaded. 
From that moment it was evident that the 
Rani’s influence was paramount at the Dur- 
bar, and Mahtabar Sing never recovered 
the confidence of his party, each of whom 
felt, that his life thenceforward might at 
any moment be sacrificed to gratify the 
‘caprice of a woman. 

“He was, moreover, soon after instigated 
by his patroness and the Rajah, to ‘destroy 
some of the Sirdars of the Chountra family, 
who had rendered themselves obnoxious, by 
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attempting to impose some restraint upon 
the royal prerogative, and refusing, in this 
instance, to become subservient to their 
wishes, or perhaps wanting the power to 
carry them into effect, he not only lost his 
former influence, but all parties, forgetting 
their old feuds, made common cause in 
conspiring against him, and ’ere long his 
destruction was resolved on. ‘On the night 
of the 17th May 1845, about 11 o’clock, he 
was summoned to the Palace. The order was 
too peremptory to admit of his declining to 
attend. No sooner had he reached the apart- 
ment in which the Rajah and Rani were 
sitting, and approached to pay his respects, 
than a shot was fired by ‘General Jung Ba- 
hadur from behind a screen at one end of 
the room. The unfortunate Sirdar rushed 
forward as if to implore mercy, but having 
received a mortal wound, only proceeded a 
few paces ’ere he fell, and was almost in- 
stantaneously dispatched by repeated blows 
of the Kukri, (Nepal knife) inflicted by per- 
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sons in attendance on the Monarch. The 
murder occurred in the upper rooms of the 
Palace, and his body was ordered to be tied 
up in a blanket and thrown out of the win- 
dow to the court below, where a party was in 
waiting to receive it, thence the corpse was 
dragged by ropes to the Temple of Pasupati 
Nath, and placed on a funeral pile previously 
prepared, and in half an hour, save the clouts 
of blood by which the road leading to the 
temple was plentifully besprinkled, not a 
vestige remained of the once all-powerful 
minister, and all traces of the bloody trans- 
action had disappeared : but its remembrance 
cannot be banished from the mind of the 
principal actor in the tragedy, who has 
since paid the penalty of his ingratitude 
to his benefactor, for he was Matahbar Sing’s 
favorite nephew, by finding that happiness 
is not necessarily attendant upon power, 
‘and himself experiencing the bitterness of 
discovering, in the recent conspiracy, those 
who ought to have been bound to him — 
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by every tie of affection and gratitude, ar- 
rayed in the ranks of his enemies. 

With the exception of the time passed in 
his visit to Europe, for years he has never 
spent an hour free from care and anxiety ; 
no guarantee can be said to exist for his 
safety even for a single moment; almost 
night and day he is surrounded by guards 
with loaded rifles, for he is well aware there 
are several, could they obtain the opportu- 
nity, who are quite prepared to follow the 
example he has set them. 

“T have often endeavoured to divine the 
motives by which General Jung Bahadur 
was actuated in thus accomplishing his 
Uncle's destruction, and feel convinced, that 
unscrupulous perhaps as he may he, with 
regard to removing any impediment to 
his own rise, this alone, would never have 
prompted him to commit so treacherous an 
act, and that a desire to revenge his cousin’s 
execution, and fear of his own life, which 
had already been twice attempted, and which 
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he no longer thought Mahtabar Sing would 
protect, were the principal causes which 
induced him to take a part in the conspi- 
racy. 

~After the assassination of Mahtabar Sing, 
the different factions seem to have coalesced, 
and a ministry been formed accordingly. 
Gugeun Sing, the supposed paramour of 
the Rani, being nominated Premier, and the 
second post occupied by Jung Bahadur, who 
was raised from the rank of Kazi, to that 
of General, with three regiments and the 
command of the army. “Their colleagues 
in the administration were, Futteh Jung 
Chountra and General Abhiman Sing Rana. 
For upwards of a year, although occasional 
bickerings may have occurred, no open ex- 
plosion took place between these parties; 
during this period, however, as respects the 
head of the Government, the arrangement 
appears to have been of rather a complica- 
ted nature; at one time the Rajah, another, 
the Heir Apparent, and at a third, the Rani, 
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bemg considered invested with Sovereign 
authority, and sometimes all three assisting 
to guide the state chariot, but the latter 
was eventually appointed Regent with full 
powers. | 

‘On the 14th September 1846, General 
Guggun Sing was shot whilst sitting in his 
own room. “Although there are persons 
to whom suspicion attached, and the assas- 
sin was afterwards discovered, it has never 
been clearly proved who was the instigator 
of this crime. Intelligence of the murder was 
immediately dispatched to the Rani, who 
at once proceeded to the deceased’s house, 
and subsequently to the Kot. ‘On reaching 
the latter place, she sent for General A bhi- 
man Sing, and desired him to assemble the 
troops and civil authorities; meanwhile Ge- 
neral Jung Bahadur and his brothers, with 
his three regiments, arrived, and the Gene- 
ral called upon the Rani, as the acknow- 
ledged Ruler of the State, to institute a 
strict enquiry relative to the assassination 
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of his colleague, stating, that in the event of 
its being permitted to pass unrevenged, his 
own life would be endangered. ‘Whilst he 
was still speaking, the Maha Rajah, attended 
by General Abhiman Sing and many Civil 
and Military functionaries, for the most part 
unarmed, made his appearance. Bum Baha- 
dur was then instructed by the Rani to 
proceed to the residence of Futteh Jung 
Sah Chountra, and summon that Sirdar to 
attend; by her orders also.a Chief called 
Bir Kishan Pandee was put in irons, under 
charge of being implicated in, if not the 
principal instigator of, the murder; the 
grounds for this accusation do not appear 
to have transpired. Upon being questioned 
as to his guilt, it was strenously denied by 
the accused, but little attention was paid to 
his asseverations of innocence, and General 
Abhiman Sing was directed to put him to 
death; as, however, the Rajah, who was in an 
adjoining apartment, declined sanctioning 
the execution, he refused to obey the Rani’s 
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mandate, and left the room. “Shortly after 
the Rajah went out, accompanied by Ge- 
neral Budtina Sing, and rode to Futtch 
Jung’s house, where he had an interview 
with the Chountra, aud ordered him to 
proceed to the Kot, which he accordingly 
did, taking with him his son, Bikram Sah, 
and his two brothers Bir Bahadur Sah and 

tuushere Sah, also Bum Bahadur, who, 
as already mentioned, had been dispatched 
in the first iustance to command his atten- 
dance. »On his reaching the Kot, he was 
met by General Jung Bahadur, who mention- 
ed all that had occurred, and concluded by 
saying, that it was proper both Bir Kishan 
Pandce and Abhiman Sing should be put to 
death, and, in fact, as the Rani, having becn 
invested with full powers, must be deemed 
the head of the Government, if the measure 
only obtained her sanction, he would him- 
sclf be ready to carry it into effect, in which 
ease Futteh Jung would assume the post of 
Prime Minister, whilst he would be content 
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to retain his office of Commander-in-Chief. 
Efe at the same time pointed out, that their 
own safety mainly depended upon the re- 
moval of the two Sirdars, as they were 
notoriously inimical to them both, and 
would never rest satisfied until they had 
compassed their destruction. “AIL his aren- 
ments were however of no avail, the Choun- 
tra could not be induced to approve of the 
suggestion, and put an end to the dis- 
cussion by stating, that to inflict punishment 
before guilt was clearly established would 
be most unjust. Lhe parties then separated, 
Futteh Jung proceeding to the apartment 
where Abhiman Sing was sitting, and Jung 
Bahadur rejoining the Rani. It was then, 
that the latter, fmding that he could not 
overcome the scruples of his colleague, deter- 
mined temporarily to deprive him of free- 
dom, in order that he might be at liberty to 
prosceute the design which he deemed ab- 
solutely essential for their common weal. 
‘Soon after hisreaching the upper story, Jung 
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Bahadur observed Abbiman Sing order the 
Officers of his corps to be on the gui vive, 
and the men were directed to load. “He com- 
nunicated this circumstance to the Rani, 
who immediately descended to the room 
where the Chiefs were assembled, and urged 
them to name the assassin of Guggun Sing. 
“On Futteh Jung’s replying that all necessary 
enquiry should be made, and, if possible, the 
merited penalty of his guilt duly inflicted 
on the criminal, she became highly excited, 
and endeavoured to use a sword she held 
in her hand against Bir Kishan Pandee; on 
being prevented, she again mounted, the 
' staircase, followed by Futteh Jung, Abhi- 
man Sing and Kazi Dul Bhunjun Pandee. 
This was the opportunity seized by Jung 
Bahadur, to attempt to place the former 
under restraint. “Karak Bikram Sah, seeing 
the attack made upon his father, and ima- 
gining that his life was at stake, determined 
either to save him or to avenge his death, 
and snatching a kukri, the only weapon 
2W 
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he could obtain, from a Gorkha, rushed 
forward in a most gallant manner, and be- 
fore he could be restrained, inflicted wounds 
on Bum Bahadur, Krishan Bahadur and a 
soldier, upon which he was ent down by a 
blow from the sword of Colonel Dhere 
Shumshere Bahadur. “Perceiving the death 
of his son, the Chountra, invoking veneeance 
on his murderers, drew his sword, and dis- 
persing those who surrounded hin, with a 
bound, reached Bum Bahadur’s side. The 
wound, which the latter had reccived in the 
right hand, prevented his defending himself, 
and the enraged father, raising his arm, pre- 
pared to deliver his blow with his utmost ‘ 
force; cre, however, it could descend, the 
report of a rifle rung through the hall, and 
when the smoke cleared away, the old Chiof 
lay side by side with his gallant son, whose 
fall he had hoped to revenge. Jung Bahadur, 
for his was the hand that sped the deadly 
bullet, now saw that it was too late to re- 
tract; a moment's indecision might prove 
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fatal alike to his power and his life. “His plans 
were soon formed: he summoned to his side 
the faithful attendants, armed with double 
barrelled vifles, who even then hardly ever 
lett him, and on whose fidelity he knew he 
could rely. * They handed him their weapons 
duly loaded, and ere many seconds had 
elapsed, fourteen times successively, the 
sharp sound of the rifle was heard in that 
crowded and awéstricken assembly, and 
fourteen Sirdars, including Abhiman Sing 
and Kazi Dul Bhunjun Pandee, dropped 
mortally wounded; the former made a last 
effort to join his troops in the court-yard, 
but before he reached. the door, his body 
was almost cut in two by a blow from 
General Krishn Bahadur. “Fear then took 
possession of the Chicfs, they turned and 
fled, and an indiscriminate massacre ensued, 
‘Elie panic even extended to the soldiery out- 
side, and hearing the long continued peal of 
musketry within the building, the echoes 
of which reverberated im all directions, they 
aw 
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also, with the exception of a few grenadiers 
of the Kali Buksh, General Jung Baha- 
dur’s own corps, all sought safety in flight. 
~-One hundred and fifty Sirdars perished on 
that eventful night. The slaughter was 10 
sooner over, than the Maha Rani confer- 
red upon Jung Bahadur the grant of the 
Wizarat, and accepted the usual nuyzauy. 
Elis ceremony having been concluded, the 
new Premier at once proceeded to collect 
some of the troops on whom he could 
depend, and place them in charge of the 
Arsenal, Treasury, Palace, and other places 
of importance; these being secured, he 
conducted the Rani to the Hanuman Dhoka 
Palace, the residence of the Rajah, and then 
demanded an audience with the Monarch, 
in order that he might offer to him also 
the prescribed present. “On being ushered 
into the presence of the King and Heir 
Apparent, the former expressed displeasure 
at the massacre which had taken place, and 
on the Jung’s replying that it was in accord- 
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ance with the Rani’s instructions, went 
to her apartments to demand an explanation. 
‘Instead, however, of affording it, she advised 
hin to place the cldest of her sous on the 
galdi, (throne) which she asserted was the 
only means of averting further calamities. 
“Fhe Rajah then returned and confirmed 
Jung Bahadur’s appoiutment as Prime Mi- 
nister and Commander-in-Chicf. “It was now 
day-light, and a parade was ordered of all the 
regiments at the Capital; when the troops 
were assembled, Jung Bahadur, who had 
taken the precaution of having those faithful 
to his cause drawn up apart, the infantry with 
loaded muskets and the artillery with lighted 
portfires, made his appearance on the ground, 
and after a long and spirited harangue, in 
which he told the soldiers that although 
they had lost their former Commanders 
(whose bodies had been placed in a ghastly 
heap before them) they would fmd in him 
% sincere and stcdfast friend, called upon 
them to obey his orders, in virtue of the 
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authority over them vested in him by the 
Monarch. “Without leaders, and many of 
them without arms, opposition would have 
been almost hopeless; and moreover the 
hearts of many were gained by the nume- 
rous promotions, consequent on the casual- 
ties amongst the Officers, which were at once 
promulgated. “The different corps there- 
fore returned to their cantouments without 
a murmur, and from that hour the army has 
remained devoted to the Thapa faction. 

“Meanwhile the Rajah, accompanied by 
Sirdars Bhawani Sing and Khurbecr Khut- 
tri, the latter an adherent of Jung Baha- 
dur, left the Palace, and started towardy 
Patan, apparently with the intention of 
proceeding to Benarcs. ‘Finding herself 
unfettered, the Rani issued orders to J ung 
Bahadur and Bir Dhaj Bashneat, to confis- 
cate the property of the murdered Officers, 
and expel their families from Nepal, and 
at the same time to place the two elder 
Princes under surveillance. 
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‘It having been reported by Khurbeer 
Khuttri that the Rajah had held a private 
conference with Bhawani Sing on the 
Tundee Khel Parade ground, a party was 
dispatched to take the Sirdar’s life. »They 
effected their purpose on. the road to Patan, 
in the presence of the King, who continued 
his route, without oftering to interfere. *In 
the evening, one of Jung Bahadui’s bro- 
thers was sent in search of the fugitive 
Monarch, and overtaking him at Patan, per- 
suaded him to return to Kathmandhoo. At 
the expiration of about cight days, order was 
in some measure restored, and the troops, 
large bodies of whom had hitherto becn 
stationed within the city, and at the different 
public buildings, returned to their Imes; the 
two Vrinces were not, however, released 
from confinement, and the Rani, in order to 
secure the throne for one of her own sons, 
used every persuasion in her power to in- 
duce Jung Bahadur to put them to death. 
IIc, however, was deaf to her entreaties, 
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at last “she was informed by Bir Dhaj 
Bashneat that he was convinced the Jung 
would never accede to her wishes, and there- 
fore it was advisable that he also should be 
destroyed. “As Bir Dhaj promised to aid 
her in the accomplishment of her design, he 
obtained a grant of the Wizarat. Jung 
Bahadur became cognizant of this transac- 
tion, through Beja Rai Pundit, who was 
privy to it; he was consequently on the alert, 
and prepared to take the first opportunity 
of crushing the conspirators, 

On’ the morning of the 31st October, 
General Wuzeer Sing, eldest son of the late 
Gugegun Sing, who was a party to the in- 
touded murder, secretly marched a regi- 
ment with loaded muskets to the Kot; a 
message was then dispatched by Bir 
Dhaj from the Rani, desiring Jung Baha- 
dur’s attendance; being, however, aware of 
the scheme to assassinate hin, he had pre- 
viously assembled all his friends and re- 
latives, well armed, and in their company 
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proceeded towards the Durbar. Ein route they 
met Bir Dhaj, who had hardly faltered 
out his message, for he perceived by the 
looks of those around him that his treachery 
had been discovered, ere he was killed by a 
blow from the sword of Captain Rana Mer 
Adhikari, oue of the Jung’s followers. ‘The 
party then went to the Palace at Bussant- 
pur, where the Rajah and his eldest son 
were staying, and Jong Bahadur, having 
been granted an interview, requested either 
to be dismissed from office, or to be furnish- 
ed with full authority to order the execu- 
tion of all enemies to the Heir Apparent. The 
power he demanded was delegated, and he 
immediately directed the troops to be placed 
under arms, when, with the exception of 
Wuzcer Sing, who had fled, all the adhe- 
rents of Bir Dhaj were seized and deca- 
pitated. “tn the evening Jung Bahadur wait- 
ed on the Rani, and on the part of the 
eldest Prince, stated, that as she had con- 
spired against his life, her residence at 
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Kathmandhoo could no longer be sanction- 
ed. “¥F inding all her plans frustrated, and per- 
eciving the inutility of attempting to make 
any impression upon the heart of the minis- 
ter, which had now become stecled against 
all her charms, the lady determined to pro- 
ceed on a pilgrimage to Benares.\ Mvery 
arrangement was made to facilitate her 
departure and conduce to her comfort in 
exile, and having been furnished with a 
large quantity of jewellery, &¢., from the 
Government Tosha Khana; on the 28rd 
November, with her two sons, and accom- 
panied by the Rajah, over whom she still 
retained a large portion of her influence, 
she quitted Kathmandhoo, and bent her 
steps towards the Holy City, where she still 
continues to reside. 

For some time it was supposed that the 
Monarch only contemplated a few days tem- 
porary absence, but when months elapsed 
and he evinced no intention of returning to 
his Kingdom, after due deliberation, it was 
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resolved that his voluntary exile could only 
be construed into an act of abdication, and 
his crown must devolve upon the Heir Ap- 
parent, who had hitherto carried on the 
Government as Regent: on the 12th May 
1847, he was consequently installed as So- 
vereign. Upon intelligence of this proeced- 
ing reaching Benares, the Ex-King, insti- 
gated most likely by his Rani, whose ambi- 
tion was evidently too great to admit of her 
tamely allowing her husband to forfeit his 
dignity without a struggle, determined to 
make an effort to regain his throne, and 
accordingly set out for the frontier. His 
movements were, however, most closely 
watched, and arrangements made for inter- 
cepting his advance towards the Capital, 
where it is possible he might have been still 
able to form a powerful party. “Whilst with- 
in the British possessions, he was escorted 
by a guard of Irregular Cavalry, which 
returned to their cantonments on his 


crossing the border on the 28th July. As 
x 
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soon as the news of the departure of this 
detachment reached Kathmandhoo, orders 
were issued for the march. of several corps 
in the direction of the King’s encampment; 
in one day they descended the hills, and 
towards evening took up positions in its 
immediate neighbourhood. Little anticipat- 
ing such prompt and decisive measures, the 
Rajah’s adherents were calmly reposing in 
fancied security, when they were suddenly 
recalled to the recollection of their having 
passed the fatal boundary, by finding them- 
selves completely surrounded by their cne- 
mies. Although thus taken by surprise, they 
bravely defended themselves, and endea- 
voured to beat off their assailants, but being 
perfectly devoid of organization, their ill- 
directed efforts proved of no avail.-A scene 
of the greatest confusion ensued; little loss 
was experienced by the troops, and in fact 
it soon became a mere massacreFour or five 
hundred were killed and wounded, the rest 
escaped to our territories, and the Monarch, 
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completely deserted, was taken prisoner and 
conducted to Kathmandhoo, where he still 
remains, under strict surveillance, and de- 
prived of all political powerHe is certainly 
produced at the Durbar on important occa- 
sions, such for instance as the presentation 
of Her Majesty’s letter, but apparently takes 
little interest in what is going forward, cast~ 
ing, however, furtive glances in every diree- 
tion, as if to fathom, from the looks of those 
around him, the cause of his temporary 
elevation, and fearing lest it is only prepara- 
tory to some act of treachery, by which all 
dread of his re-accession to Sovercign rank 
may be finally dissipated, and himself re- 
moved from all further concern with sublu- 
nary affairs. 

‘Lhe complete overthrow of both the 


Chountras and Pandees having been accom- | 


plished, and the Rajah reduced to a mere 
cipher, the whole power of the Government 
scems to have become concentrated in the 


person of Jung Bahadur, who has shown 
2x 
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himself well worthy of the trust which has 
‘thus devolved upon him, haying diligently 
‘exerted himself to root out abuses, and. effect 
salutary reforms in all departments, and, if 
‘his life be spared, he may yet be the means 
of introducing great improvements through- 
‘out the country. In Nepal, however, fortune 
has for years truly proved herself a fickle 
jade, and it yet remains to be seen whether 
his fate will differ from that of his prede- 
cessors. In carrying out his views he 
derived the utmost assistance from the late 
Rani, a talented and amiable woman, whose 
influence over her husband was always 
exerted in Jung Bahadur’s favor, and he was 
thus enabled to guide,the weak and imbecile 
Monarch, without incurring the necessity of 
ever openly opposing his authority. It is 
said that on one occasion this influence was 
successfully exerted to prevent a rupture 
with the British, advocated by several of the 
Minister's enemies, with a view to effect his 
ruin, as had he objected, he would have been 
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branded as a coward, and lost his popularity 
with the army; whilst, on the contrary, if . 
war had been declared, and the Nepalese 
forces, as expected, routed, he would have 
been stigmatized as a traitor, and in all 
probability fallen a victim to some popular 
ebullition. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that he experienced from the Rani the great- 
est kindness, and bitterly deplored her loss. 

The object of the late Mission to Eng- 
Jand was not only to offer homage to the 
Sovereign of that Nation, whose Statesmen 
and Warriors, to use the Ambassador's own 
expression, had rendered the name of Great 
Britain glorious throughout the East, nor 
was it merely for the purpose of making 
himself acquainted with the actual extent of 
our power and. the true cause of our great- 
ness, although these reasons doubtless had 
their due weight in prompting a step so 
totally repugnant to all the prejudices of 
Hinduism, and which may perhaps prove 
the first blow towards breaking the appa- 

3X 
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rently almost insurmountable barrier, which 
now prevents the Natives of India from 
secking, in travel through foreign countries, 
liberal sentiments and enlightened opinions, 
but although never publicly acknowledged, 
there was another great inducement, viz. the 
hope that in firmly uniting the bonds of 
friendship between the States, he would also 
materially strengthen his own position, 
from the feeling, which, notwithstanding 
the policy of non-interference professed by 
the Indian Government, would pervade all 
classes in Nepal, that the minister who had 
been honored by an audience with the 
Queen of England, would never want assist- 
ance in the hour of need. 

This cursory glance at the history of 
Nepal would certainly be incomplete, were 
I not to offer some slight account of the 
actor who for the last few years has played 
so important a part upon the stage. I shall 
therefore conclude with a brief sketch of 
his eventful life. 
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General Jung Bahadur is descended from 
a good family, both his paternal and mater- 
nal grandfathers having held high rank in 
Ummur Sing’s army, and been engaged at 
the siege of Kot Khangra, where one was 
killed and the other mortally wounded. 
His father, who held the office of Kazi, had 
eight sons, of whom he is the second. When 
a lad of about 14 years of age he was at- 
tached as Subahdar to a regiment under 
his father’s command, and stationed on the 
north-western frontier. Tired of the com- 
mon routine of military life, he quitied his 
corps without permission,.and with a single 
attendant crossed the Kali Nuddee and 
entered the Company’s territories. As long 
as his resources lasted, he employed his 
time in traversing the whole of the provinces 
of Rohilkund, and visiting our Military Sta- 
tions in that direction; on reaching Hurd- 
war, however, he found that not only had he 
completely exhausted his stock of cash, but 
also disposed of every article of value he poss- 
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essed. He accordingly contemplated offering 
his sword to Runject Sing, in whose service 
he had relatives; but meeting with some of 
his father’s friends, he was persuaded to 
return to his duty, and, his youth being 
taken into consideration in extenuation of 
the fault which he had committed in desert- 
ing his post, he was re-admitted to his 
former rank. Soon after, the fall of Bheem 
Sing Thapa haying destroyed his hopes 
of advancement, he left the army, and 
for sometime wandered throughout Nepal, 
making himself perfectly acquainted with 
the topography of the country, and also 
with the dialects, manners and customs of 
the different tribes composing its inhabi- 
tants. On his return to Kathmandhoo, an. 
elephant, having become must, in this infu- 
riated state became perfectly ungovern-’ 
able, and, killing its mahout, entered the 
crowded city, creating havoc and consterna- 
tion in every direction; no one dared. ap- 
proach to arrest its wild career, but Jung 
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Bahadur, having watched his opportunity, 
flung himself from the top of a house upon 
the animal’s neck, blindfolded it with a cloth, 
and eventually succeeded in securing it toa 
tree, The fame of this daring exploit having 
reached the Durbar, he was sent for, and 
offered a dress of honor and a sum of money, 
which, however, he refused, but demanded. 
promotion, and accordingly received a Lieu- 
tonant’s commission. His rise may be caleu- 
lated from the date of the performance of 
this feat, for although hostile to the party 
in power, they were glad to avail themselves 
of his services, and in 1839, he was raised 
to the rank of Captain, and employed on a 
secret mission to Benares, for the purpose 
of seizing and carrying off to Nepal, 
Runodutt Sah Chountra, a brother of the 
present Ex-Rajah, who was then. residing 
at that City. His endeavours, however, 
proved unavailing, and his intentions having 
been discovered by the British authorities, 
he was at first incarcerated, and afterwards 
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escorted by the Police to the Nepal frontier, 
where he was released. After this unsuccess- 
ful expedition, he seems to have chiefly dis- 
tinguished himself by his advocacy of inca- 
sures of. reform in the adininistration of 
public affairs, thereby rendering himself 
obnoxious to the ruling Chiefs, who took 
every opportunity of prejudicing the Rajah 
and Heir Apparent against him, and try- 
ing to take his life. Ou one occasion, whilst 
“in the act of crossing on horseback a moun- 
tain stream, by a bridge, composed merely 
of the trunks of two trees, he received the 
commands of the King to return: had he 
refused compliance with the order, he would’ 
have been charged with disloyalty, whilst it 
was supposed that the attempt to obey, 
would enstie his destruction, for a false 
step would have precipitated him down an 
abyss of several hundred fect, and dashed 
him to atoms. His pony was fortunately 
extremely surefooted, and with admirable 
presence of mind, he succeeded in making 
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the animal perform a pirouette, and reached 
the bank in safety. On another day, the 
bridge having, on some pretext or other, 
been removed before he had passed, he was 
summoned to the King’s presence on the 
opposite side of a similar stream. He attempt- 
ed the leap, but his horse, being unable to 
cover the required distance, he was plunged 
into the torrent, and carried down by its 
force nearly a mile cre he was able to 
effect a landing, and at last, failing to com- 
pass lis death by indirect means, his ene- 
mies prevailed upon the Prince to issue 
orders for his execution; in accordance with 
which he was flung into a deep well, but 
being an expert swimmer, managed to sup- 
port himself for hours in the water, and at 
night, when his friends came with the inten- 
tion of taking out the body, he was disco- 
vered alive, but perfectly exhausted, with his 
nails almost torn off from clinging to the 
brick work. is path therefore has not been 
without its thorns and he has not gained 
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his present position without undergoing the 
ordeal to which all men of rank in Oriental 
Courts are necessarily exposed. 

As a Minister, Jung Bahadur’s lite has 
been almost without reproach, and he las 
laboured incessantly for the welfare of the 
country, over whose destinies it may be 
said, he at present presides. When. he first 
obtained his office, he was extremely illite- 
rate, and, owing to wilfulness when a child, 
could neither read nor write. Finding that 
without these acquirements he was liable to 
be misled by those around him, and conse- 
quently to act unjustly, he devoted all his 
leisure hours to study, and atthe expiration 
of a year had obtained such proficicney as to 
be able to carry on a correspondence with 
perfect facility, and all orders of importance 
are written with his own hand. Towards the 
Chiefs, although not unkind, he is certainly 
dictatorial in manner, and has thus made 
enemies amongst them, but he is much 
loved both by the Troops and Peasantry, 
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and I believe no act of cruelty or injustice 
can be urged against him from the date of 
his accession to power, whilst hundreds of 
his political opponents and their adherents, 
who had been banished from the country, 
have been permitted to return, on the sole 
proviso, that they shall remain on their 
estates, and not make their appearance at 
the capital. 

No excuse can certainly be offered in 
palliation of his guilt in taking so promi- 
nent a part in the murder of his Uncle 
Mahtabar Sing, through whose influence he 
had been raised to the rank of Chief Kazi, 
and from whom, almost to within a short 
time of his death, he had experienced the 
utmost kindness; but in judging of the con- 
duct of a Native of the East, is it just on our 
part to adopt the Christian standard of mora- 
lity, or rather ought we not to remember 
that he has been debarred tlie pure light of 
the gospel to guide and restrain him, amidst 
the numerous temptations to which he is 
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exposed throughout his worldly career, and 
consequently that our condemnation should 
be mingled with pity? The act which may 
be considered the second blot in his life, the 
massacre at the Kot, he has always assert- 
ed, and I believe with truth, to have been 
perfectly unpremeditated, and that, although 
under the impression that Abhiman Sing 
and Bir Kishan Pandece were the instiga- 
tors of Guggun Sing’s assassination, he had 
determined at all hazards to secure their 
execution, he never for a moment contem- 
plated treachery towards his colleague Fut- 
teh Jung, and even at the last instant, 
when his brother’s life hung as it were upon 
a thread, he hesitated ere he fired the fatal 
shot. 

Jung Bahadur is brave, active, and da- 
ring, at the same time not devoid of caution, 
combined with a great degree of innate 
shrewdness, and possessing considerable 
talent, together with determination and self- 
possession, all qualities conducing to form 
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an admirable Military Commander. He is 
extremely observant, and his remarks on 
men and manners, betray a knowledge of 
the world denoting the deep study of hu- 
man nature, and little to be expected from 
one who had spent his days in such a re- 
mote region. Although not only a just, but 
by all accounts a decidedly mild ruler, and 
naturally far from being cruel or prone to 
deeds of violence, self-interest is ever with 
him the predominant passion. The sacrifice 
of human life would have but little weight 
in preventing the prosecution of any design 
on which he might be bent, and the expedi- 
ency of the measure would fully satisfy all 
scruples which he might have on that head. 
To his friends he is often extremely gene- 
rous, but his acts of generosity are general- 
ly committed on the impulse of the moment, 
and can hardly be said to spring from the 
dictates of a truly liberal heart. 

Although, like all Orientals, a perfect 
master of the art of dissimulation, and 
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embued with a feeling of suspicion of 
those around him, plainly discernible in 
all his acts and words, when thoroughly 
convinced that he is treated with perfect 
candour, he at ouce banishes all reserve, and 
converses unrestrainedly on topics cither 
connected with his own life or relative to his 
country, notwithstanding that in so doing, 
he may make acknowledgments prejudicial 
to his interests. He has an active, and en- 
quiring mind, and is fully impressed with 
the great advantages which might accrue to 
Nepal from the introduction of the arts 
and sciences of Western civilization, whilst 
however, a still lurking douht as to the 
sincerity of our professions of friendship, 
which his trip to Europe has not completely 
removed, may for many years preclude his 
seeking our aid in carrying into execution 
the projects he now entertains towards im- 
proving the country and ameliorating the 
condition of the people, and which he is sen- 
sible cannot be accomplished without our 
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cordial co-operation and assistance. Taking 
into consideration the fact of his having 
been reared at a dissolute and corrupt court, 
amongst a nation barely removed from a 
state of barbarism, whilst almost from boy- 
hood his passions have retnained uncontrol- 
led, Jung Bahadur has a fair claim to our 
estimation. Heis far in advance of his fellow 
countrymen, and whilst his faults may be 
attributed to his race and education, his 
virtues are all his own. 


T have now brought my labors to a close, 
and solicit the indulgerice of my readers for 
having inflicted upon their patience the 
task of perusing so dull a volume, Thus 
much, however, I must say in my defence, 
that the work has never claimed to be con- 
sidered more than its title assumes, viz. a 
mere Series of Rough Notes, taken in my 
capacity as a Political Officer, withoutintent 
to publication ; arrogating in themselves no 
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pretensions to favor, but deriving some 
slight interest from their presenting a sketch, 
imperfect as it may be, of a Country, of 
which, notwithstanding its contiguity to our 
Noble Empire in the East, we are go little 
acquainted, either as respects its Listory, 
Topography, the Religion, Manners, and 
Customs of the numerous tribes by which it 
is inhabited, its Government, Manufactures, 
or Commerce: a Country, moreover, which 
may now fairly advance some slight claim 
to our regard, as the first Hindu State, from 
which, casting aside their long cherished 
and inveterate prejudices, an Embassy has 
issued, to pay obeisance at the Court of our 
Most Gracious Queen. 
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Treaty between the Hon’ble the East India Company 
and the Raja of Nepal. 


Axricre lgt.—There shall be perpetual peace and 
friendship between the Hon’ble Hast India Company 
and the Raja of Nepal. 

ARTICLE 2nD.—The Raja of Nepal renounces all claim 
to the lands which were the subject of discussion between 
the two states before the war; and acknowledges the right 
of the Hon’ble Company to the sovereignty of those 
lands. 

ARTICLE 8RD.—The Raja of Nepal hereby cedes to 
the Hon’ble the East India Company in perpetuity, all 
the undermentioned territories, namely — 

First,——-The whole of the lowlands between the Rivers 
Kali and Raptee. 

Secondly.—The whole of the lowlands (with the ex~- 
ception of Bootwul Khas) lying between the Raptee and 
the Gunduk. 
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Thirdly»—The whole of the lowlands between the 
Gunduk and Koosee, in which the authority of the British 
Government has been introduced, or is in actual course of 


introduction. 
Fourthiy.—All the lowlands between the River Mechve 


and the Teesta. 

Fifthly-——All the territories within the hills, eastward of 
the River Mechee, including the fort and lands of Nagree, 
and the pass of Nagarcote, leading from Morung into the 
hills, together with the territory lying between that pass 
and Nagree. The aforesaid territory shall be evacuated 
by the Gorkha troops within forty days from this date. 

Articirs 47H,—With a view to indemnify the Chiefs 
and barahdars of the State of Nepal, whose interests will 
suffer by the alienation of the lands ceded by the foregoing 
Article, the British Government agrees to settle pensions, 
to the aggregate amount of two lacs of rupees per annum, 
on such Chiefs as may be selected by the Raja of Nepal, 
and in the proportions which the Raja may fix. As soon 
as the selection is made, sunuds shall be granted under the 
seal and signature of the Governor General for the pensions, 
respectively, 

Arricne Stu.—The Raja of Nepal renounces, for 
himself, his heirs, and successors, all claims to, or connexion 
with, the countries lying to the west of the River Kali ; 
and engages never to have any concern with these countries 
or the inhabitants thereof. 

AxzicLe 61TH,—The Raja of Nepal engages never to 
molest or disturb the Raja of Sikhim in the possession of 
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his territories, but agrees, if any differences shall arise be- 
tween the State of Nepal and the Raja of Sikhim, or the 
subjects of cither, that such differences shall be referred to 
the arbitration of tho British Government, by whose award 
the Raja of Nepal engages to abide. 

AnrvioLE 7rm.—The Raja of Nepal hereby engages 
never to take or retain in his service any British subject, 
nor the subject of any European or American state, with- 
out the consent of the British Government, 

ArricLE 8r.—In order to secure and improve the 
relations of amity and peace hereby established between 
the two States, it is agreed that accredited Ministers from 
each shall reside at the Court of the other, 


Treaty between the Hon’ble the East India Company 
and the Raja of Sikhim. 


AnticLe 1gt.—The Hon’ble East India Company 
cedes, transfers, and makes over, in full sovercignty, to the 
Sikhimputee Raja, his heirs, or successors, all the hilly or 
mountainous ‘country situated to the eastward of the 
Mechee River, and to the westward of the Teesta River, 
formerly possessed and occupied by the Raja of Nepal 
ceded to the Hon’ble East India Company by the treaty of 
peace signed at Segowlee. 

ARtIOLE 2nD.—The Sikhimputee Raja engages, for 
himself and. successors, to abstain from any acts of aggres~ 
sion or hostility against the Gorkhas, or any other state, 
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Artictz 3rp,—That he will refer to the arbitration of 
the British Government any disputes or questions that may 
arise between his subjects, and those of Nepal, or any 
other neighbouring State, and abide by the decision of the 
British Government. 

AnvioLe 4T1.—IHe engages for himself and succes- 
sors to join the British troops with the whole of his Mili- 
tary Foree, when employed within the hills, and in gencral 
to afford the British troops every aid and facility in his power, 

Artione dcu.—That he will not permit any British 
subjects nor the subject of any European or American 
State, to reside within his dominions without the permis- 
sion of the English Government, 

Arzicre 6TH—That he will immediately seize and 
deliver up any dacoits, or notorious offenders, that may 
take refuge within his territories. 

Article 7tH.—That he will not afford protection to 
any defaulters of revenue, or other delinquents, when de- 
manded by the British Government through their acere- 
dited agents. 

Argicre 8rm,—That he will afford protection to mer- 
chants and traders from the Company’s provinces ; and he 
engages that no duties shall be levied on the transit of 
merchandize beyond the established custom at the several 
golahs and marts. 

ArtioLz 91H.—The Hon’ble East India Company 
guarantees to the Sikhimputee Raja and his successors, 
the full and peaceable possession of the tract of hilly coun- 
try specified in the first Article of the present agreement. 
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Routes into Nepal. 


I. 

Semul Basa to Bicheeah Khor, «+ 10 miles. 
” to IIetoundah, aw 14 5, 
to Bheem Phedee, w I8 
as to Seesa Gurhee, sx By 

' rs to Tambu Ihani, ow GC 5 
3 to Makhoo wer 1b. 4; 

To Kathmandhoo via Chitlong, - %I8S 

> Pher Phing, . 22 ,, 


This road has been described in the Ist Chapter. It is 
said that the best route into the valley of Kathmandhoo 
turns to the West at Bicheeah Khor, continuing its course 
for about 8 miles, when it takes a northerly direction, it is 
represented as being generally about 30 feet in breadth, 
level and winding between the bases of steep hills. Horses, 
carriages and elephants may pass along it, as there are no 
large rivers nor mountains to be crossed. 


II. 
Bootwul to Nyakot, ... an we. = S- COSS. 
r to Masseean, ... ie bet NB F.53 
3 to Palpa, a soe sien (O23 
i to 1st halting place, we Ay 
33 to 2nd ditto, ... oes ave Bg 
4 to Rampore, .. wa see JB 45 


The road to Palpa is mentioned as being about 5 feet in 
breadth, and leading in a zigzag direction over two very 
steep and long ascents, besides others of inferior height, it 
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is throughout passable by hill ponies and small elephants, 
accustomed to the country. About 8 coss from Bootwul it 
. crosses the Tinavee River, the channel about 50 yards 
wide, bed rocky, banks not very steep, water knee-deep, 
From Palpa the route takes an casterly direction, and runs 
principally through Sal Forests. Jt passes over 2 steep 
mountains and several small hills, Rampore is situated on 
a large plain near the bank of the great Gundnk, which is 
crossed by a ferry, the boat being dragged by ropes from 
either bank, The river at this point is upwards of LOO yards 
wide, and flowing with great rapidity over the rocks which 
form its bed, 


Tit. 


Ist. Stage. From Chutra on the East Bank of the 
Koosi to Mayna and Lasunuja, crossing the Koosi and 
Sankoosi. 

2nd Stage to Kula. 

8rd ,, Khatang. 

4th ,, Kamteb. 

5th ,, Halisi, at the junction of the Dudh Koosi, 

6th ,, Teleya. 

7th ,, Baugman, on the west side of the Lckho, 

8th ,, Mantaligaut, west side of the Tainba Koosi, 

9th ,, Pachigaut, on the Sankoosi, 

10th ,, Dumja, on the Rusi. 

11th ,, Dapcha, on the north side of the Rust. 
12th ,, Banipa, at the head of the Rusi, 

13th ,, Bhatgaon, 
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At all the Stages above mentioned, it is said there are 
villages, and by the way there is much cultivation. The 
valley of the Sankoosi is stated to be from one to two miles 
in width, and for the greater part of the distance the tra- 
voller may ride on horseback. 


Iv. 
From Sesoutwa to Giria Pokhun, «se 2 Coss, 
Mehooleea, See, OS yy 
Jugulpoor, ee ae 


HIurecon Betheon, ... 25 

Bhumthan Choree, ... 4 

Ruttunpoor, diss 3B" 553 
Hurreehurpoor, we 22 ,, 

This route is the one alluded to at page 30. 

From Kathmandhoo to Diggurcha, or Teeshoo Loomboo 


by Kooti Goojeperri near Pusputnath, or Deopatun. 


From Kathmandhoo to Sankoo E,N.E.  ... 9 miles. 
8 to Deopoor, EB. N. ... 14 ,, 
3 to Seepa, EV B.N. 4. 18, 
43 to Jhauri, EK. BLN, 1. 2 ,, 
is to Chawtra, IE, N. E. or 

N. EE. BN, . 14, 
5 to Pyhiere, EN. E, .. 14 ,, 
8 to Phulloo, N.N. EE. 4. 14), 
¥ to Leistee, N.N.E. .. 8 ,, 
‘ to Doogna, N.N.E, ... 10 ,, 
% to Khasa, N. E. wil9y 
r to Chesuing, N. N. E.... 12 ,, 


Z 
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From Chesuing to Kooti, N. N, E, ... vee 12 miles. 
to Soonagoombah, EH. BN... 11 ,, 
to a othneaomball NE .. 14, 


5a to Lungoorphedi, E, ... w 12, 
3 io Lungkoat, ED & NL BE. 22 ,, 
- to Tingri, I... Ney ede A 3 
5 to Ghuttiapani, I... oe 18 
7 to Neckagoombah, T2. ee ae 
PA to Koonagoombah, FE, sie LB) 3; 
*3 to Shikargoombah, I. seat OSS, 


‘ to Shikar Dhoban, E. wee 8 3y 
to Dhairebaihra-~Katra Kagong, 

/ ORT ise nw LO 5; 
re to Chhogoomba, FE. ... we Ay 
” to Choorbalooa, EH. .., $08: *S> G5 
to Saitagoombah, E, ... we IG ,, 


”% 
rs to Bhysiagong, N. ... Ha LOS; 
3 to Sankia, i. .., ied Pore 0 beeen 
* to Ekelagoomhah, i. &N. ... 18 ,, 
ss to Shangookabaigsa, E. 3B. N. 

o EN, Ee ow il, 
7 to Loll Pahar, Eo. oe 12; 
" to Kaghizi Goombab, I. » 254, 
3 to Diggurcha, or Tecshoo one 


bah, i. vee gee 10 ” 


eee! 


Total, miles, .., 279 
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